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BY MEANS OF MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES AND CAMPUS VISITS, DATA 
WERE OBTAINED FROM 42 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ON 
RECRUITNENT PROGRAMS FOR POTENTIAL TEACHERS AND TRAINING 
PROLRANS FOR TEACHING ASSISTANTS. ONLY FOUR OF THE 
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PROCEDURES FOR EVALUATING TEACHING 
ASSISTANT PERFORMANCE AND TRAINING PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS WERE 
ALSO SUGGESTED. ' *"* 
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INTRODUCTION 



It has he * n predicted that enrollments in our col- 
leges and universities will double their present num- 
bers by 1980 (19).. Our graduate schools are also ex- 
pected to double their doctoral output during the same 
period, but not all these Ph.D. graduates are likely to 
join college faculties. It has been estimated that over 
three-fourths of the new college instructors are enter- 
ing the profession without having completed the doctor- 
ate (12). On the other hand, it is claimed that the 
anticipated growth in the number of Ph.D.'s will more 
than match the increase in student population in the 
near future (10), and that we may be entering a buyer's 
market within the next decade . 

The accession to the Ph.D. may properly be taken as 
evidence of a high level of subject-matter and research 
competence, but it has no necessary implications for 
the instructor's ability to formulate realistic instruc- 
tional goals, to organise and present information, and 
to reliably assess student achievement. So it would 
appear that regardless of the differences in number- 
estimates, there remains a need for some • training in 
teaching. Berelson (5) reports considerable agreement 
on all levels from new doctoral graduates to college 
presidents that current training leaves something to be 
desired . 

Graduate student teaching assistants stand at the 
point which represents the convergence of the concerns 
for the production of college teachers. In many large 
institutions, they are de facto college instructors, 
conducting as much as one-third of ail undergraduate 
classes. Furthermore, this proportion is likely to in- 
crease as meRsbers of college faculties spend more time 
on research and public service and less and less on 
teaching. After obtaining their degrees, former grad- 
uate students are then recognized as "beginning college 
teachers," when, in point of fact, relatively few in- 
dividuals complete th'dr graduate career without some 
teaching experience. Concern for the production of new 
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college teachers thus resolves itself into two principal 
ppoblems ! ^ (a) the amount of help, supervision and train- 
ing that is made available to graduate teaching assistants 
to enable them to conduct college classes in such a man- 
ner that the proper education of undergraduate students 
does not suffer, and (b) the adequacy of the preparation 
of these individuals for the teacher* s role which they 
will assume when they join college faculties. 

The two points are not identical. One method of 
achieving the first goal— and one which is adopted a con- 
siderable proportion of the time— is to reduce the teach- 
ing assistant to the role of academic handyman, confining 
his activities to overseeing labs as a safety warden, or 
scoring exams that have been written by faculty lec- 
turers, or following a rigidly prescribed method of pre- 
senting relatively insignificant details taken from a 
highly structured syllabus. The implicit stance taken 
by the assistant's supervisor under these circumstances 
is that he is not to be trusted with real responsibility 
and flexibility . ^ It is reasonable to suggest" that this 
lacks something insofar as being adequate preparation to 
be the kind of college instructor that is generally con- 
sidered desirable. 



The triple tensions of expanding enrollments , a net 
reduction in the proportion of college teachers with Ph.D.s, 
and the greater research commitments by university facul- 
ties require our explicit attention to the recruitment 
and training of college teachers, teachers (3, 18, 

22, 26). Two clear implications can be drawn from these 
facts; (a) we ne®d information about successful current 
training programs for teacher-candidates; (b) our grad- 
uate ^schools must address themselves more directly to the 
specific issues involved in the recruitment and training 
of college teachers. 



Of all the new Ph.i>.''s joining college facilities, 
approximately 90% of them receive their degrees from 
about 50 institutions (29), Despite this relatively 
limited ^ source of supply j we have not known in depth or 
in detail, how the vast majority of our new teachers are 
being prepared to carry out their professional respon- 
sibilities as teachers. It is apparent that the quality 
of the preparation is often called into question <11, 25, 
26).^ On the other hand, there are some hopeful stirrings 
on tiiii scene. This study proposes to delineate their 
characteristics. There are virtually no published re- 
ports from almost half of the "crucial 50" institutions. 
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Everii those studies which are available lack many of the 
details necessary to appraise their effectiveness. For 
instance, Axelrod's (2) report of a conference on college 
teacher preparatioii gives information on only four pro- 
grams; Davis' (13) report for the North Central Associa- 
tion is largely devoted to recruiting programs among NCA 
institutions; Alpern's (1) survey of courses for the pre- 
paration of college teachers deals only with the number^ 
of formal courses offered and the general topics covered 
in them, and the information in Blegen and Cooper's (6) 
report needs tu be brought up to date. The current lit- 
erature, therefore, can contribute very little specific 
and detailed information to help any given institution 
plan and conduct a formal program for the preparation 
of prospective college teachers. The problem is so 
immediate and extensive that our system of higher edu- 
cation can no longer afford the luxury— if it ever 
could- -of allowing each institution to grope its way 
toward a solution without benefit of the experience of 
others . 

The problem of training future college teachers is 
recognized in the literature. Several large studies 
(11, 25,^26) reported that both college administrators 
and new instructors ware restive about the relative lack 
of skill in undergraduate teaching. Even the foremost 
proponent of the position that there is no crisis in 
college teaching (5) reported that college administrators 
see the task of the graduate school as two-fold, with 
research competence taking first priority, but followed 
closely in importance by preparation for college teaching. 

In response to these needs, there have been many 
proposals, such as Carmichael's (8) Ma- 3 program which 
is currently receiving support from the Ford Foundation 
in almost 40 institutions (32). Other prominent sugges- 
tions include: an organized in-service training program 

conducted by the first employing institution (14), and 
systematic preparation of college teachers with degrees 
other than tV^e Fh.D. (5, 7, 8). 

Only a little information on recruitment programs 
outside the North Central Association area (13) has been 
readily available beyond those connected with the MA-3 
(32), Danforth and Woodrow Wilson programs. Most such 
efforts appear to be informal in nature, consisting of 
individual interest in, and encouragement of, especially 
capable students by instructors. It would be useful to 
know of any more organized programs, their success , and 
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how this success is evaluated. Davis (1 refers to a 
few such plans hut it would he helpful t^ have more in- 
formation about these promising developments. 

The most serious gap in the information concerning 
recruiting activities is the evaluation of their compara- 
tive or cumulative success^ Indeed the question is not 
often raised in the reported literature. About the only 
available information has been that which could be in- 
ferred from sources such as the current Danforth Founda- 
tion Annual reports, and the Woodrow Wilson Roster of 
Current and Prospective College f eachers . " — 



Report s of Training Programs 

This brief survey of reported training programs will 
be organized under five headings: (a) administrative 

structur' and features, (b) the population receiving 
training, (c) purposes and forms of training, (d) chairc- 
teristic substantive features, and Ce) methods of evalua- 
tion. The Scheme is followed in order systematically to 
present the available information, and to identify gaps. 
The same outline was used in carrying out this study. 

Administrative features . A survey of about 3® re- 
ports covering over 450 training programs indicates that 
approx imsitely 70% are under departmental control, while 
25% are institutioii-wide in scope. Some of the more 
comprehensive articles are those by Axelrod (2), Blagen 
and Cooper (6), Clark (11), Davis (13), Dollahan (15), 
and Gustad (21K Wnfortunately , there is little infor- 
mation on the source of the impetus to initiate training 
programs or the length of time they have been in opera- 
tion, or the particular factors which have served to 
facilitate or inhibit establishment and/or continued op- 
eration. 

Popul at ion recgiying training . It is fairly clear 
that most ( over 80%) of the programs are directed toward 
graduate students working for the Ph.D. degree. The re- 
mainder are chiefly oriented toward other degrees (9, 30). 

Format s of the programs' . The most common activity 
which can be construed as part of the training of future 
college teachers is the teaching assistantship , which 
serves as a part (often the core) of over 75% of the 
programs surveyed. Representative articles are those by 
Axelrod (2), Clark (11), Davis (13), Dollahan (15), and 
Remak (31). This experience, in which the trainee deals 







in varying degrees with .'ost of the day-to-day probleins 
of college teaching, tends to be Considered by the indi- 
viduals themselves as the most useful activity in their 
pieparation for a teaching career (11, 15). 

^ However , it is not enough to know how many programs 
provide classroom experiences for graduate students. What 
are the authority, freedom', and respohsibiiity of these 
teaching assistants? Fortunately, there is considerable 
information on this topic, with the best single source 
being Clark (1964). 

It would be generally agreed that to be maximally 
effective, the classroom teaching experiences which 
occupy a focal position in the training of future col- 
lege teachers require considerable supervision and guid- 
ance by senior faculty memberii. Bescriptions of training 
programs for graduate students should provide such infor- 
mation , and roughly 95% of them do so . Unfortunately , 
although new instructors report that readily available 
guidance was one of the most helpful aspects of train- 
ing ( 11 ) , less than half of them actually seem to re- 
£®ive systematic help and cor jultation from sei ior~itaff , 
as reported by such studies as Bailer and Worchester (4), 
Blegen and Cooper (6), Clark (11) , Davis (13) , and 
Diekhoff (14) . In summary , there seems to be adequate 
information about relatively inadequate supervision . 

Subs tant ive features . A simple renort of the num- 
ber of instances which may be identified within a speci- 
fic category is not much help vis- a- vis establishing and 
developing new programs unless the category can be shown 
to relate to productive and/or efficient training. Re- 
porting that a given procedure is used by a large major- 
ity of current programs provides no discriminating power 
— it could be, and probably is, used by many plans of 
indifferent quality. What is needed is an explication 
of the aspects of training which appear to be criterial 
for effective programs — and this information is not 
available in the sumjuary statements of current structures 
and procedures . 

The most common kind of information that the be- 
ginning college instructor receives deals with the pre- 
sentation of methods and techniques which are seen as 
particularly applicable to specific content within subject- 
matter areas . This is reported by about 65% of the 456 
programs surveyed. Among the more typical accounts are 



tliose by Clark (11), Dollahan (15), Eckelberry (17), 

Jensen (23), anJ Wlnkeliian (33). 

Since the profession of Go3Liege teaching is a multi-^ 
faceted one, and since there are certain skills associated 
with each aspect of it, inforination on the roeans adopted 
to develop these skills coiild prove qiiite useful in es- 
tahlishing programs for preparing new instructors . fhere 
is little puhlished information on the matter. The ques-^ 
tion of what professionai knowledges and skills are de-* 
veloped ^ by the current programs appears unanswerahle on 
the basis of the readily available reports. The amount 
and kind of instruction that is given on many of the topics 
which would seem to be highly relevant is indeterminate . 

The fact that many courses on a given topic are offered 
(Alpern, 1962 ) is of no help , because so few programs 
are reported as making use of them. 

Summary . There have been many analyses of the prob- 
lems involved in supplying sufficient numbers of ade • 
quately traincjd new college teachers , and there have been 
many proposals of ways of meeting these problems . There 
is apparently considerable disagreement as to what consti- 
tutes "adequate training, " but much of the literature 
leans toward at least some preparation for teaching per 
se, as distinguished from sub j ect-matter competence 
(which is taken for granted) . Regardless of the analyses 
and proposals , however, there appear to be few systematic , 
practicable programs set up to provide only such instruc- 
tion as is necessary and sufficient to meet the demands 
for entering a professional teaching career. In many 
cases, "training" is a by-product of universities ' need 
for teaching assistants to conduct undergraduate classes . 
The literature on the programs which are in e':istence is 
inadequate with regard to four of five important areas : 

( 1 ) With regard to administrative features of the program, 
it is clear that most are department-based , but there 
seems to be little information on many other dimensions 
of management . (2) The information appears adequate in 

respect to the specification of the population receiving 
training . (3) The data on the forms which training takes 

is quite spotty, with some important areas relatively 
blank. It is difficult , in other words , to be sure what 
is being done . (4 ) The same situation obtains with an- 

other feature — that of substantive content . There is 
little relevant information about the specific topics and 
skills in which the apprentice teacher receives instruc- 
tion . (5) Finally , with re; gar d to the important question 

of evaluating the effectiveness of the programs , the in- 
quiry is seldom even made . 
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Qbjjectives of the study . 

A. The Factual Summary 

The first objective was to prepare a summary two- 
part factual report with the following sections: 

1 . Recruitment 

The on-site visits provided data about the adminis- 
trative organization and the form of recruitment activities 
on the various campuses. 

2 . Training 

^ Information on training programs in operation was 
obtained by mail and by on-site inter\/iews with adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and participating teaGhers . Data 
were obtained in the following categories: 

a. Administrative and quantitative features of the 
program 

b. The nature of the population receiving training 

c. The format of the program (formal courses, super- 
vised teaching, etc.) 

d. The kinds of knowledges and skills in which 
training is given 

e. The means adopted for evaluation of the program. 

B. The Evaluative Interpretation and Recommendations 

The second objective of the investigation was to 
describe a well-balanced and articulated program for the 
training of college teachers — one that would be efficient 
practical and flexible. Furthermore, this "model" would 
be based on distinctive and progressive features of suc- 
cessful, on-going prograras. It would provide a rough 
blueprint for the development of effective training pro- 
grams, while affording sufficient flexibility to encourage 
variations to meet specific institutional or departmental 
needs . 

In addition to its substantive features, the recom- 
mended^plan should have the following procedural charac- 
teristics: (1) the time devoted to training activities 

must not add appreciably to the time lag between the AB 
and Ph.D. degrees, (2) suggestions should be made con- 
cerning appropriate and practical criteria for successfuf 
programs, (3) the model will be so structured that all 


















graduate students who teach will receive some guidance 
and help,, but only those committed to a college teaching 
career would receive more intensive and broader training, 
(4) suggestions should be made of administrative actions 
which can be taken to emphasize the recognition by the 
institutions of their responsibility to produce both 
able scholars and skilled teachers. 



METHOD 



The study was designed to supply basic information 
about a large number of training programs for teaching 
assistants, and more precise, detailed data about a 
smaller number of selected programs. The dual goals 
dictated two modes of operation: relatively large- 

scale mail contacts with institutions and departments, 
and on-site interviews with the people most intimately 
concerned with the features of a particular program. 

The first mode was logically propaedeutic to the second, 
and this was the sequence that was followed. To insure 
comparability of information across institutions and 
across investigation-modes, a common outline of topics 
was developed. It was not expected, however, that this 
outline could effectively account for all variations of 
administrative structure, procedure, or personnel assign 
ment . Therefore, the way was left open to expand or 
modify the original outline and to report unanticipated 
but promising developments when they were encountered. 



Sel acting tt^; Original Sample 

dudging from published articles, it was conGluded 
that most training programs were focused in, and admin- 
istered by, departments, and that it was necessary to 
gather most of the basic data on that level. The task 
then became largely one of discovering the departments 
within institutic as from which the most useful and gen- 
eralizable information could be obtained, the aim of 
the investigation was not simply to gather systematic 
cross-sectional data, but to identify and study more 
intensively those programs which appeared to be most 
sophisticated, practical, and effective , in the hope of 
providing information upon which overall improvements 
in existing programs could be made. 






The choice of institutions with which to initiate 
contacts was made on the basis of the following criteria; 
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First, thorough search of the relevant literature was 
made to determine those universities or departments whose 
training programs for teaching assistants were reported 
therein. Special weight was assigned to those programs 
for which there was more than one report extending over 
a period of years and those with new systematic programs 
for which outside funding had been secured (implying 
thorough planning and explicit goals). This kind of in- 
forma cion allows the inference that, in general, the 
programs so reported are more likely to be clearly formu- 
lated and strongly supported (both financially and ad- 
ministratively) than are unreported programs. Second, 
PfnisterVs (29) report of the 50 most productive univer- 
sities identified the institutions which best character- 
ize the training which is actually received by most 
graduate student teaching assistants. Because they are 
also large institutions, it would be possible to study 
a variety of training procedures, philosophies, and 
plans while visiting a relatively few campuses. 

Third, training programs that were considered es- 
pecially effective or imaginative by University of 
Michigan faculty members were studied . Programs which 
met all three of these criteria were, of course, given 
top priority. 

The Mail Survey 

Letters were sent to the second-ranking academic 
officers of the selected institutions, explaining the 
nature of the study and requesting identification of the 
"three or four most active training programs" in the in- 
stitution, or referral to an administrative officer who 
could provide such info?rmation. A copy of this letter 
will be found in Appendix A. 

Replies to this letter led to the following alter- 
native courses of action. If referral was made to an 
administrative officer, a letter was sent explaining the 
purpose and character of the study, accompanied by 
multiple copies of a general questionnaire. It was 
requested that the questionnaires be forwarded to those 
departments which, in the addressee's opinion, were con- 
ducting the most effective or promising programs designed 
to prepare graduate students for a college teaching 
career. The letter and the questionnaire are reproduced 
in Appendix B. In those cases in which referral was 
directly to the departmental level, questionnaires plus 
explanatory letters were sent directly to those depart- 
ments. 









of Institutions for On-Site Visits 

of gained in the two stages 

of the mail survey was evaluated in coni unction with ' 

ondLrsources^ obtained from the literature; and sec- 
ondary sources. In those (relatively few) cases in 

..'iS 2"\ 



•4. criteria which were applied were: (1) a com-. 

Seartv above'^av^r'^^ the training programs wnich was 
Clearly above-average for the overall sample: ( ) an 

indication of strong administrative interest in traininc 

witrdis??nS”ff.°’^ university: (3) a L^Ling 

H-v, iBtinct features in at least one department; (4) 
the existence of special environmental conditions such 
as extensive use of TV for undergraduate instructior 
undergraduate unrest and "activism", or the lack of the 

prad^^ associated with the use of 

graduate students as instructors, and (5) unusual soDhis- 

ua?iorof''th^ questions about the eLl- 

ua^ion of the effectiveness of the program. 

Conduct of on-S: ~*-e Visits 

Interviews were conducted with uni vers itv officers 
and with department personnel; they were tape reorder* 
and were structured along a common outline, *the cate- ’ 

re=u?t,°L"^‘'*’ specified iu the detailed repS? of 
Appendix D. An average of five contacts was 
msnLf • f ^ university. In nearly all cases, depart- 
mental information was obtained from the individual 
charged with the supervision of teaching assistants 

frequently the chairman. Each interview was approxima 
an hour in length. <appi oxime 

Treatment of Data 

-t-ho t from the mail questionnaires and from 

the visits was codified and tabulated (separately) 
according to a common categorization scheme. Measures 

aLroprIaL"®"f obtained whirr" 

appropriate. Special note was taken of particuiarlv 

-maginative, systematic or well-articulated features 

in use and appeared to be effective , 



which were 
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Results 



Data was collected by mail and/or 2ampus visit from 
71 humanities. It' social science, and 51 natural science 
departments, plus 10 professional schools and 26 admin- 
istrative officers above the departmental level, repret- 
senting a total of 42 institutions. The entire list of 
university units is presented in Appendix C. The first 
round of letters was sent to the officers of SO univer- 
sities, of whom 44 (88%) replied. The second round of 
letters and queetionnaires was sent tc 193 departments 
and administrative officers in 44 institutions; 113 (58%) 
mail replies were received from 35 institutions. On-site 
interviews were conducted with 105 individuals in 20 
institutions. In general, results are here reported in 
terms of proportions ; the actual number of responses 
falling in each category is presented in Appendix D. It 
was not possible to obtain data on all topics from all 
respondents. In those cases in which fewer than 25 
responses were received, ratios will be reported. 

Recruitment Activities 

Information on recruitment programs was obtained 
during the 20 on-site visits. Three programs, those at 
Chicago, Michigan and the University of Washington, 
involve cooperative arrangements with nearby four-year 
colleges and active recruitment among the latter's fresh- 
men and sophomore students. A fourth systematic program, 
at Tulane, focuses its recruiting activities at the high 
school level. Like the preceding three, it was begun 
with a grant from the Ford Foundation. Since all but 
one of these plans has been described in the literature, 
the present report will be confined to an overall summary 
and a note on the current status of each. 

The Chicago, Michigan and Washington programs were 
begun as part of the Ford MA-3 plan, and all involve 
regular administrative contact between a director or 
coordinator at the university level and representatives 
at each of a group of four-year colleges . Personal 
contact is made with students, literature is distributed, 
and special meetings are held to promote the desirability 
of college teaching as a career. The Chicago program. 

(12) concentrates on accelerating the academic prepara- 
tion of the student, while conducting seminar-type dis- 
cussions at which issues and problems in college teaching 
are discussed. The University of Washington plan (23) 
has a mast er^-apprent ice arrangement in which students 
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receive ©i)-the-job introductions to the facets of the 
college teacher role. In both cases, students spend 
their junior and senior years on the college campus, 
and transfer to the university after graduating with 
the A.B. degree. 



As of the summer of 1966, two groups in the Chicago 
plan, each numbering about 50 students, have spent at 
least one year on the University campus. Although the 
program was originally designed to provide college 
teachers at the M.A. level, over half of the participants 
have elected to continue past that point in graduate 
school. That the program has been successful in attrac- 
ting very able students is attested by the fact that 
almost one-third of them have been offered sought-after 
fellowships such as Woodrow Wilson, Danforth and Fulbright 
The program will continue through the 1967-68 academic 
year* . 



The University of Washington Cooperative Program of 
Education for College and University Teaching began in 
1960 with Ford funds. Ten of the original twelve insti- 
tutions are still cooperating in the project, although 
external funding has ceased. Several hundred students 
have participated in the program to date, with approxi- 
mately half of them having attended the University of 
Washington. The value which the institutions attach to 
the program is shown by the fact that they have elected 
to continue without outside funds for another three years. 



The Tulane program (20) began with a five-year 
in 1962. Since it was envisaged as a five-year 
program beginning with the undergradr te freshman year, 
it is not yet possible to evaluate its success in attain- 
ing its goal of producing more and better college 
teachers. However, the University has taken steps to 
continue the program on its own and has announced a plan 
to provide four-year University (graduate) fellowships 
for students who are willing to commit themselves to 
preparation for college teaching careers. By centering 
attention on high school seniors with outstanding academic 
records and an interest in teaching, the caliber and moti- 
vation of the participants has been maintained at a high 
level . 



Since an account of the Michigan Scholars in College 
ling Program is not available in the published litera- 
ture, a brief description of its structure and mode of 
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operation is included here. This report is based on an 
annual report distributed by the program (26). The Pro- 
gram IS a 30 i^^t endeavor of five four-year colleges and 
the University of Michigan and has as its focus the prep- — 

aration of the liberal arts college teacher. A director ! 

on the University campus maini'aine close contact with 
representatives in each of the other participating insti- 
tutions where enlarge number of faculty rfiembers serve as 
primary agents in the identification of i^tential Scholars. 

The program operates without financial inducements to the 
students j but relies on continued attempts to cultivate in 
undergraduate freshmen and sophomores an interest in 
college teaching. 



In their junior and senior years, the participants 
are given opportunities to enroll in honors cdurses, in 
independent study — often selecting readings from graduate 
reading lists » in research courses and in an acceleration 
of their foreign language competence. All of these are 
seen as direct preparation for graduate work. In addition, 
the students participate in seminars on their home campuses, 
and in an annual conference (on the bniversity campus), 
all focussed on the issues and concerns of college teach- 
ing. During their senior year, memberships in appropriate 
professional organizations are provided, plus subscrip- 
cions to its assoc3;ated Visits to the graduate 

departments at the University of Michigan are arranged, 
and there is a continuing close relationship with senior 
faculty members involving some teaching experiences and 
e* jouraging a professional orientation. 

Contact with the students is maintained after they 
enter graduate school. To date, one-third of them have 
received citations or awards; two-thirds hold fellowships 
--often quite prestigious ones. In terms of evaluation", 
it is still too early to tell whether the program has 
accelerated the achievement of advanced degrees. It is 
clear, however, that the interest of the Scholars in 
college teaching has been maintained. 

During 1964-655 the last year for which complete 
data is available, there was a total of 340 Michigan 
Scholars, of whom more than 115 were in graduate school. 

The program, begun in 1961 with a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, is expected to be continued indefinitely by 
the participating institutions. 















In addition, two of the universities, Ohio State 
and ^ Wisconsin , participate in state-wide recruitment 
activities in cooperation with other institutions in 
their respective states. These programs have been 
reported by Davis(13), and will not be described here. 

In the remaining 14 institutions , recruitment 
activities are informal in nature, consisting mostly 
of individual ccntact and encouragement of promising 
young scholars by faculty members. In at least two of 
the universities, however, annual campus-wide meetings 
are held to acquaint undergraduates with the challenges 
and rewards of college teaching careers. Under these 
circumstances, it is understandable that there are fsv’ 
attempts to evaluate the success of such recruitment 
efforts . 

Training Programs 
The "consensual'- training program 

Nearly all programs in the 42 institutions contacted 
are department-focussed and virtually all training activity 
is controlled by, and confined to, department personnel. 

Two administrative factors appear to be crucial to the 
establishment and continuance of training programs: (a) 

the participation by senior members of the faculty who 
command the professionai respect of their colleagues, and 
who stand in positions of influence; (b) the presence of 
individual faculty members who have the interest and 
capacity to serve as effective administrators of the 
program. bometimes these roles are combined in the same 
individual: but in large departments, they tend to be 
separated. Interestingly enough, despite the publicity 
given in recent years to the need for more coliege teachers, 
it was the opinion of these respondents that the proportion 
of their Ph.D. graduates going into college teaching has 
not increased signigicantly . 

Typically, teaching assistants begin their instruc- 
tional duties in the first graduate year with very little 
formal consideration of their teaching potential or compe- 
tence. Under these circiimstances , it would appear that 
from the standpoint of the teaching assistants and of 
their undergraduate students, adequate and continuing 
supervision and guidance is very important. In point of 
fact, such activities tend to be confined to weekly 
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meetings of instructors to deal vjith administrative 
problems, occasional informal contacts between super- 
visor and teaching assistant, and one visit to the 
assistant’s class. 



As might be expected, the skills and knowledge upon 
which attention is customarily focussed in training pro- 
grams are those seen as most directly reievant to the 
teaching assistant’s day-to-day duties. These most 
commonly include information on specific teaching strate- 
gies which appear well adapted to certain topics, draw- 
ing up course outlines, syllabi and reading lists, and 
at least an occasional brush with the problems of eval- 
uating student achievement. "Methods’' courses per se 
appear to be a universal anathema. 



Lastly, there is little systematic activity to report 
regarding the evaluation of either the performance of 
teaching assistants or the success of the program. In 
both cases, global opinions of the faculty are the most 
common basis for judgment. There appear to be few attempts 
to state with any clarity what the goals of the training 
program are, or what "competence as a teacher" means with 
regard to a teachiog assistant, "’here are some exceptions, 
but they constitute a small minority. 



Admi n i st rat i ve f ac tors 



The availability of certain cjuantitative information 
can help in assessing the magnitude of the problems that 
must be faced in establishing and maintaining training 
programs for graduate student teaGhing assistants. Such 
data can also provide a background for more meaningful 
discussion of other aspects of the programs. 



Most training programs are centered in departments, 
and in the semple which was studied, they are large depart- 
ments. Almost half of them report 125 or more graduate 
students enrolled, and two- thirds have more than' 25 
teaching assistants. When dealing with numbers in this 
range, the establishment of relatively formal arrangements 
for training and supervision appears to follow. Small 
numbers of graduate students who are actively engaged in 
undergraduate instruction can be individually guided on 
an apprenticeship basis with little dif ficulty^and invest- 
ment of time. However, most of the visited universities 
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are very large and are continuing to expand their under- 
graduate enrollments. This fact often tends to elicit 
relatively centralized and formal structure es in the 
training programs and the allocation of faculty time for 
supervisory functions. Translated in terms of depart- 
mental work-load considerations, according to the respon- 
dents in this Study, the supervision and guidance of suh- 
stantial numbers of teaching assistants make demands on 
the energies and time of the faculty which are (jui.te 
comparable to these involved in most other administrative 
assignments. It is significant, then, that in iess than 
one-third of the observed programs is faculty time 
expressly set aside for such functions. In the remainder, 
these duties have simply been superimposed on other admin- 
istrative tasks and teaching and scholarly activities. 



In relation to the above considerations, the conssr- 
vatism of the academic enterprise in making adaptive ad- 
justments to a rapidly changing situation is underlined 
by the fact that 46% of the training programs report tl 
they have remained in substantially their present form 
for 10 years or more. During this time, undergraduate 
enrollment in almost every institution has doubled, and 
the use of graduate students for conducting lower division 
classes has been greatly expanded. In other words, the 
striking growth in the magnitude of the problem of train- 
ing and guiding teaching assistants has occurred without a 
corresponding change in the methods of coping with these 
enlarged demands . 



Data were collected which permit a rough estimate of 
the rate at which college teachers with Ph.D.’s are being 
produced by these departments. Fifty-five percent of the 
respondents estimated that his department granted fewer 
than 25 Ph.D.'s over the past five years; the range was 
from 15 to well over 100. An attempt was then made to 
esitimate the proportion of these graduates who had gone 
into college teaching. The information here is quite 
tentative because most departments appear not to keep 
systematic records on this point, and the respondents 
were forced to rely upon their memories. In 62% of the 
cases, however, it was estimated that 80% or more of the 
graduates enter college teaching, 82% were in the human- 
ities; of those estiffiating that less than 40% became . 
college teachers, all were in the natural sciences. To 
probe this matter a little further, the question was asked 
whether the proportion of college taaching-bound graduates 
had changed during the past five years; 25 of 31 naturai 
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science departments which 
Of course, no significant 
humanities, where a teaching 
part of the professional role 



ied saw no such change . 
is possible in the 
career is a traditional 



Administrat i ve structures and their development 

The preceding paragraphs show that the great ma- 
jority of training activities are department-based and 
administered. In only a few instances does the program 
call for the participation of e x t r a - d e part mental units 
of the institution . An individual graduate student may 
attend seminars or courses on college teaching offered 
for example, by Schools of Education, but not as a 
regular part of his formal training program. In most 
cases, the structure of the department-based program is 
an historical development reflecting measures to meet 
needs as they arose in the past. In approximately 30 % 
of the departments, however, the present chairman or the 
faculty member charged with the supervision of teaching 
assistants, either instituted or significantly changed 
the system to its present form. This fact has implica- 
tions regarding the critical importance of such individ- 
uals for the maintenance for experimentation and growth 
of the teaching assistant program. With regard to super- 
vision and administration, the departmant chairman per- 
forms this function in about cne-third of the cases 
(usually in the smaller departments); in another third, 
a faculty member other than the chairman is in overall 
charge: in the remainder, there is no overali faculty 
direct ion--the professor in charge of each course in ■ 
which teaching assistants work gives such guidance as he 
sees fit, or an experienced graduate student teacher 
serves as mentor to beginners. In nearly all cases, the 
cost involved in conducting tfje training programs are 
borne by the university . 

Facial itating and inhibiting administrat ive f actors 

In the opinion of the respondents, two principal 
factors, when they occur, serve to facilitate and strengthen 
the operation of a training program for teaching assis- 
tants: (a) The dedication that one, or a fev/ faculty members 
of the department bring to the task. In very few cases 
do a majority of the staff participate directly in such 
training . On the other hand,, there are almost no instances 
in which a faculty position is considered primarily asso- 
ciated with the supervision of teaching assistants. So 
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far as tlie traii^iiig programs are concerned then, it is 
fortunate that in almost half the Cases individuals have 
emerged who have been willing to assume these responsi- 
Dill ties. (b) The secondi fact dr which was mentioiiedi as 
particularly significant to the well-being of the train- 
ing programs is the interest and official stance of im- 
pcrtant figures in administrative positions) especially, 
but not exclusively, that of the department chairman. 

The sympathy and influence of important power figures in 
the academic hierarchy, both within and outside the depart- 
ment, were seen by respondents as cri-^-ical factors in 
operating a systematic tfaining program. 

Two factors were seen as fairly often inhibiting 
the development of programs. The first, and most often 
* (43% of the cases), was the lack of faculty 

interest in the training-supervision role. Members of 
depsti'tments such as the ones studied are oriented pri- 
marily toward content and scholarly activities, and they 
appeared intent on creating the next generation of scholars 
in their image. The result was that a sizable proportion 
of the respondents felt they were faced with a massive 
apathy in their efforts to develop scholars and teachers . 
The other inhibitory factor- -and one which iFTTot entirely 
separate from the first— is the shortage of staff for - 
carrying out training functions . The "normal” and tra- 
ditional faculty activities of administrative assignments , 
teaching, writing, and research are often seen as pre- 
empting all available time . The result is that much 
lower priorities ^ are often attached to the time-consuming 
tasks of developing skilled teachers . 

Population Receiving Training 

Virtually all respondents reported that graduate 
students serving as teaching assistants were automatically 
expected to participate in the formal training program. 

These activities typically begin in the first graduate 
year: that is , in two out of three departments and schools , 
t ©aching assistant ship is open to students who hav© 
just completed their A . B . degree . Under these circum- 
stances, the need for readily available guidance and 
supervision is apparent . It is worthy of note that in 
only about 10% of the departments is guidance and counsel 
by experienced teachers specif icfc’.ly offered all new 
instructors for introductory courses . 



In the selection of graduate student teaching 
assistants, the most frequently reported criterion was 
the student ' s academic record, with letters of recom- 
mendation taking second place. Teaching experience, or 
deiponetrated potential for teaching, was a rather distant 
third. It seems clear that in many cases these schools 
and departments use the teaching assistant's stipend as 
an inducement to attract outstanding students: the 
selection of prospective teachers in the usual sense of 
the word often does not obtain. 

Formal Characteristics of Programs 

The main emphasis will be given to the conditions 
under which teaching assistants operate, their degree of 
autonomy, the kinds of training and guidance that is 
given, and sequential changes in all of these. 

In this survey, any teaching-related activity in 
which graduate students engaged is considered part of 
their training. As will be seen, most of it is on-the- 
job or conducted in a manner which makes clear its 
relevance to the conduct of classes, the presentation of 
material, or the treating of student achievement. Con- 
siderable variations were noted in the scope of the 
activities associated with a given program--ranging from 
a brief orientation meeting and a few brown-bag discus- 
sions to formal course offerings, regular individual 
meetings between teaching assistant rrri supervisor, and 
several class visits by the supervis*- . Variations also 
exist in the degree of formal structur-e which obtains; 
some programs operate on the basis of OGcasional informal 
discussions between teaching assistant and supervisor, 
while others boast a clearly defined three-level hier- 
archy with a faculty supervisor, a cadre of experienced 
teaching assistants who serve as group leaders, and 
relatively large numbers of comparatively inexperienced 
apprentices'. As might be expected, the more formal 
features are usually associated with the larger depart- 
ments. 

Conditions under which teaching as sis t ant s op er at e 

Roughly one-fifth of the respondents report that 
some teaching experience is either required or '■expected" 
as part of the normal Ph.D. program in their departments or 
schools. The proportion of graduate students who actually 
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engage in teaching is, of course, much higher than this, 
but it IS usualiy considered an optional activity. The 
teaching assistant ordinarily conducts one or two sections 
of a large introductory course. In almost half the cases, 
the average number of classroom contact hours between 
teaching assistants and undergraduates is from four to 
six per week, although 19% report nine or more hours. 

These are most frec^uent in laboratory coursea, where the 
need for supervision is relatively high but preparation 
requirements are minimal. In nearly all cases, the half- 
time teaching assistantship is considered "standard". 

In approximately 45% of the programs reporting, the 
graduate student teaches for three or more years . This 
tends to occur more frequently in humanities departments 
than in social or natural sciences, where the averages 
are closer to one and one-half years. Respondents admit- 
ted that half-time teaching for three years went beyond 
the requirements of training in instruction, and that it 
also slowed down the attainment of the Ph.D. The pattern 
was* defended on the grounds that large numbers of under- 
graduates must be taught and the graduate students needed 
the financial support provided by the assistantships . 

There appeared to be a general tendency to "officially" 
regard the entire pre-doctoral teaching career as training, 
but in practice, there typically is a decided increase in 
the assistant's freedom and autonomy after the first year. 
The programs in the larger departments tend to be less 
flexible in this respect, unless a systematic progression 
toward colleague-ship with the faculty becomes an intrinsic 
part of the overall design. 

Almost two-thirds of the programs increase the teach- 
ing assistant's stipend with increasing experience, but in 
the remainder this is not the case--the beginning salary 
is also the final one. 

Teaching assistant autonomy and responsibility 

This topic represents a real and concrete problem 
for faculty members charged with the responsibility for 
guiding the graduate student toward full competence as 
a college teacher. On the one hand, it is desirable that 
certain skills be acquired, and the teaching assistant 
become familiar with the appropriate criteria for making 
decisions about textbooks, teaching methods, and modes 
of evaluation. On the other, it is essential that the 
teaching assistant's imagination, energy, and problem- 
solving skills be called into play, and that his sense 
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of freedom and autonomy be increased. It appears to be 
tne unfortunate ease that assertions are often made which 
seem to represent a commitment to the "autonomy" goals 
but which were interpreted as rationalizations for lack 
of supervision and guidance. On the reverse side of tho 
coin, there are voiced concerns for the welfare of under- 
graduates (that they not be subjected to the ineptitudes 
of unskilled teachers) without a parallel interest in 
helping graduate students acquire the skill which will 
benefit them and their undergraduate students^ when as 
new Ph.D. 's, they 30 m college facultiee. 

In considering the points reported here, it should 
be borne in mind that when important decisions are made 
exclusively by either a faculty supervisor or a teaching 
assistant, that the adequacy of the action as training 

l2£ latter should be examined. In almost ITiSl of the 

cases reported, the choice of text and course content is 
made by the faculty person in charge of the course; in 
25% it is the prerogative of the teaching assistant, and 
in the remainder, joint decisions are made. Practically 
all teaching assistants are given a syllabus or course 
outline at the beginning of the term. However, these 
vary a great deal in the amount of detail they contain. 
About 48% of them, for instance, supply a day-by-day 
schedule, with a rigid control of the sequence of topics, 
the time allotted to each, and the mode of treating the 
material. In these cases, of course, there are few 
decisions for the teaching assistant to make; in the 
remainder, there is less specification of his activities. 

It is worthy of note that, in five of the departments 
studied, extensive use is made of closed circuit tele- 
vision as a means of conducting very large introductory 
courses. A common pattern is to have televised lectures 
fed to multiple classrooms of section size, allowing part 
of each period, or one class session each week for dis- 
cussion and clarification of the TV presentations under* 
the leadership of the teaching assistants. One effect 
of this procedure is much like that associated with the 
use of a highly structured syllabus or course schedule-- 
it reduces the teaching responsibility of the teaching 
assistant, and restricts him to certain kinds of class- 
room activities. This is quite consonant with the goal 
of efficient conduct of undergraduate classes, but probably 
must be supplemented with other experiences to attain the 
balanced goal of training future college teachers. 
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In about 20% of the departments reporting, the 
faculty supervisor or course instructor constructs the 
examma tions j m 3 0%, the teaching assistant performs 
this function; and in the remaining 50%, they collaborate. 

It would appeal’ that it is under the last condition that 
the best opportunity exists for the development of the 
subtle^ and fairly technical skills involved in test con- 
struction. On a related point, teaching assistants assign 
course grades in 45% of the cases, and collaborate with 
the supervisor in an additional 36%. Here again is an 
excellent opportunity to introduce the assistant to the 
philosophical and pragmatic considerations which are at 
stake . 

functions of teaching assistants 

A new development in 16 of the larger departments 
IS the regular use of experienced teaching assistants in 
administrative, training, and supervisory roles within 
tlie program. Three reasons are usually offered for the 
adoption of this device: (a) It is asserted that an expe- 

rienced teaching assistant is more regularly available 
to ^ beginners , and thus better able to offer advice and 
guidance. (b) Hciving recently experienced the same problems 
that face the neophyte, he is in a position to offer more 
practical advice, (c) Finally, the use of his time to 
supply help on many details permits more efficient use of 
scarce supervisory time. In the programs in ^hich they 
are ueed, these "master" or "senior "teaching assistants 
often play focal roles. Under these circumstances, care- 
ful selection is obviously important, and it is usually 
carried out by faculty committees rather than by single 
individuals . 

The teaching assignment for the "master" asssistant 
IS typically reduced and he is given duties which seem 
to fall roughly under three general headings; (a) He may 
serve as a guide, advisor, helper and "mentor" for new 
teaching assistants. He is available for consultation on 
problems; he may visit the newcomer's class to make help- 
ful suggestions ; he helps shepherd him through the first 
bewildering weeks of college teaching. He does not 
officially evaluate the beginner's work, although he may 
serve as a group leader for several new teaching assist- 
ants. One department which uses this scheme increases 
the "master's'' stipend for playing academic Big Brother 
to one beginning teaching assistant. Another assigns 
the master as a group leader for 7 or 8 newcomers , and 
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reduces hie teaching load by half. (b) A eecond clasa 
of functions which are sometimes assumed by the experienced 
teaching assistant, casts him in the role of administrative 
assistant to the faculty supervisor, relieving the latter 
of many details in the day-to-day operation of the program, 
(c) The third kind of activity in which the experienced 
teaching assistant engages, involves direct supervision, 
including evaluation, of the progress of junior assistants. 
In this capacity, the "master" takes on a quasi- faculty 
role, and in effect extends the sphere of influence of 
the staff supervisor. 

Mechanisms of training and guidance 

In this section, the various devices which have been 
adopted as a means of contributing to the teaching assist- 
ant's teaching skills are discussed in the order of their 
frequency of use. Training programs often combine two 
or more of these mechanisms. 

I . "Individual supervisor" 

The approach most often followed is that of 
"individual supervieion" (reported by 84% of the respond- 
ents). By this is meant that all or most of the guidance 
and help which is provided the teaching assistant is 
offered on an individual basis; organized or group pre- 
sentations and discussions are minimal. "Individual 
supervision" most often takes one or more of three forms. 
The most frequent one reported stresses the "availability" 
of the supervisor for consultation, informal discussion 
between supervisor and teaching assistant, and occasional 
contact with very little structure. This format, probably 
an extension of the pattern familiar in small departments 
in the past, leaves the initiative in the hands of the 
teaching assistant and enjoins a fairly passive role for 
the supervisor. The second most popular form of individ- 
ual supervision takes the form of one or‘ more class' visits 
by the faculty person to observe the in-class teaching 
skills of the teaching assistant, often followed by brief 
conferences. It will be seen that this mechanism requires 
the assumption of more active participation by the super- 
visor. A less frequent form of individual supervision 
calls for regular meetings between the teaching assistant 
and his faculty mentor. These may vary from brief conver- 
sations at "critical" points in the term (such as the 
construction of a quiz or exam) to weekly sessions lasting 
an hour or more . 




? . *' Brown - bag seminars*' 

The second most frequently used device in 
training programs are the informal meetings ( "brown-bag 
seminars") of all teaching assistants, or ail assistants 
teaching in a given course. About 65% of the programs 
report such meetings. The modal frequency is one meeting 
per week, for one semester, although a few continue for 
a year or longer. The most frequently mentioned activity 
in such meetings is "coordination of the various sections" 
giving the impression that they are mostly concerned with 
administrative matters. These group meetings are also 
frequently combined with some form of individual super- 
vision. 

Service as an assistant to regular (faculty) instruc- 
tor is reported in 56% of the programs. This role entails 
setting up lab equipment, grading examinations, tutoring 
students who are having difficulty in the course, reading 
papers and laboratory reports, drawing up reading lists, 
and checking homework problems. The teaching assistants 
also regularly observe the classroom management by skilled 
instructors, 41% of the programs report this device and 
they tend to be the same departments wher^e the teaching 
assistant assists a faculty member rather than conducts a 
section of a course on his own. This combination tends to 
put the graduate student in a fairly passive satellite 
role , unless it is supplemented or succeeded by activitie 
calling for more autonomy and responsibility. 

The popularity of pre-service orientations of teach- 
ing assistants seems to be increasing. About 40% of the 
programs now conduct meetings before the beginning of 
fa] 1 semester classes at which various administrative 
matters are clarified, such as departmental and college 
rules, the assignment of sections, forms, and texts, and 
the distribution of syllabi. Most are only two to three 
hours in length, but 19% of the departments devote from 
one day to two weeks to a systematic presentation of some 
of the problems in both content and teaching, which the 
new teaching assistant will face. At present, extended 
pre-service training is used by humanities departments, 
but this arrangement may have special advantages for the 
laboratory disciplines. Most science departments which 
have conducted such sessions report that opportunities 
to work through the first several experiments of the 
undergraduate course have positive effects on the morale 
and self-confidence of the neophyte teachers. 
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Only 24% of the departments and schools offer formal 
courses or seminars in college teaching. These courses 
typically meet 30 or more times per semester and carry 
up to three hours credit. Fowever, attendance by teach- 
ing assistants tends to be quite low, unless the course 
is required by the department. This is similar to the 
reception given courses in higher education, or in teach- 
ing methods, which are offered by schools of education. 

Sequential exper5.ences in training 
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Approximately one-third of the training programs 
regularly attempt to match the teaching assistant's 
increasing competence with roles and tasks calling for 
increased responsibility and freedom to make decisions 
on his own. That is, they may begin training with con- 
siderable structure and with close supervision and guidance, 
and systematically reduce or remove these constraints as 
the teaching assistant's competence develops. These 
evolutionary changes are informal and are usually made 
on an individual basis, but in a few programs they are a 
built-in part of the training scheme. Representatives 
of these latter departme ts make the point they are trying 
to attain the twin goals of quality undergraduate teaching 
in their own university, and Ph.D. graduates who are com- 
pletely equipped to carry out the duties of a 
teacher. 




So far, three general patterns have emerged. In the 
most common one, the beginner first assists and observes 
in the course he will later teach. In this way, he re- 
freshes himself on the content of the course and becomes 
familiar with methods which have been developed by others 
and upon which he can build his own approach. After one 
semester in this role, he teaches one or two sections of 
the same course . A second procedure is to mix the obser- 
vation and teaching roles in the same semester. In this 
plan, sections taught by experienced instructors progress 
through the content of the course a little faster than 
the sections taught by beginners. The new teacher sits 
in one of these "demonstration" sections, observes teach- 
ing procedures, and content areas where students have 
difficulty, and uses this knowiedge in conducting his own 
class. This scheme, of course, requires that all sections 
follow the same sequence and move at about the same pace. 
The third pattern calls for the teaching assistant to 
first teach a section in the introductory course of his 
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discipline, and, with increasing suhject-matter and 
teaching competence, to advance to honors sections or 
to discussion sections of interinediato-level courses. 

As yet, none of these schemes has become widespread, 
but they appear to be increasing. 

Additional training devices and facilities 

One university makes regular use of an observation 
classroom, in which one wall has been replaced by one- 
way glass ^ and a large viewing room constructed. With 
the ^addition of microphones suspended from the ceiling, 
it is possible to hear and see an ordinary class being 
conducted without disturbing teacher or students. The 
room is shared by several departments and is in regular 
iise. Early in the fail term, all new teaching assistants 
in these departments observe, as a group, one or more 
classes taach week, accompanied by a faculty supervisor 
or an experienced teaching assistant who elicits discus- 
sion and answers questions about activities in the class- 
room. A second university is planning a similar instal- 
lation. 



About 10% of the departments studied supply their 
new teaching assistants with '’instructors* handbooks", 
which typically provide many useful and practical details 
relevant to their teaching activities. These are in 
addition to course syllabi or outlines, and contain such 
information as the department and college regulations 
governing the conduct of undergraduate classes, practical 
tips on how to get discussions going, the pros and cons 
of teaching methods and grading practices, and outlines 
of the teaching assistant's duties. 

Mention should be made of another idea that is not 
yet widely used but appears to hold promise for certain 
aspects of training in teaching. In an effort to sharpen 
teaching assistants* sensitivity to the social dynamics 
of the teaching-learning situation, one university tape 
* records class or tutorial sessions as a basis for discus- 
sion of the intellectual, subject-matter, and interpersonal 
problems involved. The tapes are not considered as teach- 
ing paradigms but as real-life examples of the 
interaction that occurs between teacher and student. A 
second university is currently extending this idea by 
using videotapes of actual class sessions as material for 
discussion by groups of teaching assistants. 
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Patterns of formal characteristics 
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So far, the analysis of formal characteristics of 
the training programs has been in terms of individual 
mechanisms. It might he eniightening to find whether 
or not clusters of such devices tend to co-occur. In 
general, it appears that they do not. However, there 
seems to he a slight trend for programs which offer a 
graded sequence of training experiences also to have 
formal courses, systematic observation and "assisting" 
of older instructors, and a relative concentration of 
test supervisors. An attempt to find a cluster consist- 
ing of informal and individual supervision, relatively 
high teaching assistant autonomy, informal meetings 
and a lack of formal sequence was unsuccessful. The 
number of elements is so great that a hugh numher of 
combinations is possible — and almost all of them seem 
to occur. 

Substantj.ve features of training programs 

The previous section of this report dealt with the 
procedural forms for the training programs. Clearly it 
is possible to attain a wide variety of goals through 
the use of any given procedure. For example, either 
formal courses or individual meetings between teaching 
assistant and supervisor could be used to develop the 
skills involved in drawing up realistic objectives for 
a class session or a section of a course, or for practice 
in designing reliable and valid tests and other topics 
involved in the day-to-day conduct of classes. 

This section seeks to identify those substantive 
areas which seem related to the teaching enterprise and 
in which respondents report specific efforts to instruct 
teaching assistants. It represents, then, the degree of 
consensus that obtains as to "what every new college 
teacher should know". The topics will be reported here 
in the order of their frequency of occurence. 

As might be expected, the most common concern is 
with concrete instructional procedures--those methods 
of presentation that have been found "to work" in some 
sense, and that seem to produce the greatest understanding 
and performance by students. This is the kind of infor- 
mation that is passed on from experienced teachers to 
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;irmers . Sixty=-four percent of the programs report 
specific activities in this area. The remaining 36% 
implicitly take the stance that each teacher must learn 
to structure the problems for himself and to work out 
his own solutions. It is probable that informal meet- 
ings of teaching assistants associated v;ith a given 
course, or individual Gontacts with a supervisor are the 
most frequently used methods of attaining this goal. 



The second most common area of conscious attention 
is the planning of class sessions, sections of courses, 
or (sometimes) entire course content. This activity 
combines curricular considerations in interaction with 
the identification of the means available for achieving 
subject-matter goals. Almost one-half of the respondents 
mentioned this topic, involving as it does the develop- 
ment of course outlines, syllabi, reading list, etc. 



More than one -third of the departments take special 
cognizance of the need for college instructors to develop 
some sophistication in the c’esigning of tests, the develop- 
ment of appropriate criteria for the choice of test item 
forms, the analysis of test results as a means of improving 
teaGhing, and a GGnsideration of the problems assoGiated 
with different philosophies of grading. The completeness 
with which these topics are studied varies greatly, from 
the learning-by-doing approach to full considerations of 
the relation between item form and course objectives, and 
item analysis of test results to ascertain specific areas 
in which instruction is not eliciting in students the 
level of achievement desired. Many more programs operate 
on the learning-by-doing end of the continuum than on 
the more formal,, technical end. Obviously, casual intro- 
ductions to testing skills can be, and are, carried out 
with little structure, whereas attempts at developing a 
more knowledgable handling of the problems are most often 
associated with formal presentations (i.e., seminars and 
classes ) . 



Ranking fourth in frequency <25% of the programs 
studied) are presentations of the philosophy, history 
and problems of higher education, or of the objectives 
and philosophy of a particular Gourse. Interestingly 
enough, 21% of the respondents report specific efforts 
to increase the subject-matter competence of teaching 
assistants as part of the training program. This often 
calls for review of the course topics before taking 
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the other hand, 2%% o;f the respondents reported no 
systematic evaluation, often with the statement that 
they ’’wouldn't know how to go about it”. Even here, 
of course, informal, intuitive judgments are often made. 
Under these conditions, personai opinions of interested 
and affected parties are almost certain to play centrai 
roles in the evaluation process. Four possible sources 
for such opinions suggest themselves immediately: the 

teaching assistants, the faculty, Ph.B. graduates of the 
department, and undergraduates. All are used but not 
equally often. 

The use of data from undergraduates (usually in the 
form of course evaluations) presents some problems in 
interpretation. It is difficult to associate course 
evaluation responses to the training program uniess there 
exists some baseline reflecting ”control~group” conditions 
without the training program, the effect of large scale 
Ghanges in the training for teaching assistants would be 
useful, but even hire the need for caution in drawing 
Gonclusions should be obvious. This point is worth 
noting because 20% of the programs report the use of 
student evaluations in estimating the success of the 
training given teaching assistants-^-^indeed 11 respondents 
report this as the pnly measure. The same interpretive 
caution holds true if undergraduate academic performance 
is taken as a measure of training-* -17% of the respondents 
referred to this as a criterion. 




The most frequently cited source of opinion (38% of 
the cases) was the faculty, but most often from those 
directly involved in the training. Sometimes those were 
based on personal observations of the teaGhing assistants* 
performance, in others it represented a global impression 
of the effects of the program. The second most popular 
source was the teaching assistants themselves . About 
30% of the programs acknowledge use of these data, usually 
gathered informally in conversations with the assistants. 

Interestingly enough , only 5 departments reported 
post-Ph . D . follow-ups on their graduates who entered a 
college teaching career . However, this technique was 
adopted in a recent survey carried out on a national 
scale (11) . 




In response to the question about the methods used 
to evaluate the teaching assistant's performance, 126 
departments replied. By far the most common criterion 
was faculty opinion~-almost all respondents report that 
global, impressionistic judgments play a large role here. 
In less than half the cases, however, is this opinion 
based on actual visits to the classroom to observe how 
the teaching assistant performs. Most respondents refer 
to informally gathered information and feedback from 
undergraduates, including course evaluations. It should 
be pointed out that several respondents asserted that 
class visits are not particularly useful, either for 
evaluation or for guidance. They pointed out that the 
anxiety level of a teaching assistant during an occasional 
visit is apt to be high, and furthermore, that one class 
visit during a term (the modal number) does not afford 
an adequate picture of his teaching. Others suggested 
that effective teaching is to be judged by student per- 
formance rather than by particular teaching strategems 
the assistant may use. It is worth noting that the 
appropriateness of class visits as a measure of teaching 
performance has not gone unchallenged. 

Other procedures used to evaluate teaching assistant 
performance include undergraduate evaluations of courses 
(25% of the program); the comparative achievement of 
students in the various sections of a large multi-section 
course; the graduate student's own academic performance.; 

It should be apparent that a policy of comparing inter- 
section student achievement scores would almost inevitably 
be associated with a great deal of structure in the con- 
duct of a course. 

The gerieral impression from this part of the survey 
was that systematic attempts to evaluate the performance 
of teaching assistants--and improvements in that perform- 
ance — are fairly unusual. Such attempts are almost non- 
existent in the case of evaluations of the programs them- 
selves . 

Opinions regarding strong and weak points of current 
programs 

The respondents in each of the 146 departments and 
schools indicated those aspects of the training programs 
which appeared to be the more successful and those most in 
need of impro’.^ement . A total of 152 judgments were made 
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vjas that systematic attempts to evaluate the performance 
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of "successful" features fcy representatives of 99 different 
programs. These are classified into fouir general groups: 

!• Approximately 37% of the successful features 
indicated benefits accruing to the organizational and 
administrative aspects of conducting the courses in which 
teaching assistants are functioning. These include the. 
fact that all sections are moving at the same pace, exam- 
inations are common in content and the administrative and 
classroom needs for instructors of different sections are 
being met without undue difficulty — in short — that the 
logistical job is getting done. It is perhaps significant 
that more than one-third of the total number of responses 
imply that the principal advantages concern the adminis- 
trative and instructional needs of the department rather 
than the training of the teaching assistants. 

2. The second most numerous group of replies 
(29%) dealt with the guidance being provided teaching 
assistants by "master" teaching assistants or by super- 
visory faculty . There appeared to be a clear implication 
of satisfaction with the supervised development of neophyte 
teachers which allowed experienced teachers to pass on 
skills and ideas to the apprentice instructor. 

3. Almost as frequent (22%) were comments 
directed toward the quality of the teaching assistants 
and their development as teachers. This would appear a 
step further toward centering on the concerns, needs, and 
chr-racteristics of the assistan-cs themselves and a move 
away from more direct institutional and logistical in- 
terests . 

4. The remaining 7% of the comments tended to 
go beyound teaching per ge and to concentrate on the 
benefits which appear to accrue to the undergraduates 
resulting from the special training given the teaching 
assistants. These judgments tended to come from depart- 
ments with heavy undergraduate teaching commitments. 

Representatives of 99 departments and schools responded 
to the question about needed improvements in training 
programs with a total of 173 suggestions. It will be noted 
that there appears to be little concern about the need for 
further improvements in administrative or logistical 
arrangements j attention is focussed more directly on the 
teaching function!. Apparently, the mechanical problems 
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of organizing and coordinating multi-section courses 
have been largly solved or accepted as an inevitable 
and continuing problem. 



Concern with the often conflicting interests between 
teaching on the one hand and research and other scholarly 



activities on the other was present in almost half the 



replies. This usually took the form of decrying the re< 



lative lack of interest in teaching by both graduate 
students and faculty and of proposing better selection 
and/or recruitment procedures in an attempt to redress 
the balance. It was consistently pointed out that re- 
search assistant ships lead directly to dissertation topics, 
to expeditiously achieved Ph.D.'s and to professional 
advancement, whereas teaching activities tend to delay 
the progress of the student through graduate school. In 
addition, it was asserted that in many disciplinary areas, 
teaching is only spoken of soto voce . In the face of 
this kind of orientation, equalizing stipends for research 
and teaching assistantships was seen to be, in itself, a 
fairly ineffective attack on the problem of providing 
adequate training for the teachers of a sizable percentage 
of our undergraduate courses. 



and 



Approximately two-fifths of the respondents saw a 
for more direct training and guidance of teaching 
assistants. This includes a number of calls for pre- 
service sessions before the beginning of the fall term, 
more formal instruction in the problems faced by 
teacher and his resources for dealing vjith 
One important component of this was the voiced 
released time in which faculty members could 

guide the assistants in their teaching activr- 
se respondents believed a great deal more 
done if supervising time was made ava; 



for 

CO 

them, 
need 
contact 
ities . 
could 



As a final note only one respondent mentioned dis- 
satisfaction with current procedures for evaluating the 
training program or teaching assistant performance. 
Whether this finding was due to a general lack of concern 
with the evaluation problem or to a belief that eval- 
uation is adequate as it is now done or to a resigned 
acceptance of the idea that evaluation is not feasible, 
is not known . 
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The departments and schools cooperating in this in- 
vestigation reflect a few common and rather general atti- 
tudes vis-I-vis the use of teaching assistants. The 
assistant ships are most often seen as a means of providing 
undergraduate instruction and of supporting graduate stu- 
dents they are seldom seen as a vehicle for the prepara- 
tion of college teachers. The primary focus is toward 
seeing that prescribed material is presented to students 
in a certain sequence, that multi-section courses pro- 
gress toward common goals, and that specific administra- 
tive procedures are followed. 

However, one base-line attitude takes as given the 
lack of graduate student interest in teaching. Hence, 
there is a felt need for faculty control of most details 
of the program in the belief that the teaching responsi- 
bilities will not otherwise be adequately met. The 
faculty of departments whose representatives expressed 
this Bentiment were reported to be heavily research- 
oriented and tend to devote relatively little time and 
effort to teaching activities. This stance is usually 
accompanied by a large measure of faculty control of 
decisions affecting courses and the way they are con- 
ducted. Such an attitude tends to be operationalized 
in terms of highly structured syllabi and relatively 
little delegation of responsibility to the teaching assis- 
tants. Mechanisms for dialogues about teaching (where 
they exist) are usually so constructed that the faculty 
supervisor is seen as a primary giver of information as 
well as the evaluator of performance. Distrust of the 
competence of teaching assistants in general is rather 
often verbalized. Frequently, this situation results in 
a high degree of predetermined structure for the teaching 
assistant but with little supervision of his performance. 

Another dominant attitude appears to have dual foci 
— the adequate presentation of subject-matter while fos- 
tering the development of teaching skills in the assistants. 
Representatives of departments taking this position tend 
to speak highly of the caliber of their teaching assis- 
tants. Attention may still be focussed on departmental 
teaching needs but there seems to be a significantly 
greater willingness to entrust responsibility to the 
teaching assistant. Here the assistant enters more com- 
pletely into the planning and implementing of the course. 
Syllabi tend to be more loosely constructed, and the young 
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teacher is encouraged to develop his own initiative. 

Such a program usually involves more supervisory time 
by experienced teaching assistants or by faculty. Another 
mark of the dual-focus is the attempt to develop the au- 
tonomy and freedom of the teaching assistant by providing 
relatively large amounts of supervision and guidance early 
in his teaching career but less so as he gains experience. 
Mechanisms are created to facilitate interaction between 
teaching assistants, and they take a more active role in 
departmental affairs and are accepted as junior colleagues 
by the faculty. 



Teaching assistants are usually 
a useful service to the department 
professionally advantageous to the 
self. For example, no record may be 



assistant's performance as a teacher. Furthermore, 



seen as performing 
not one that is 

student him- 
kept of the teaching 

it 

is not uncommon for the new teaching assistants to be 
given brief talks by department chairmen and/or college 
deans assuring them that theirs is an important task. 
However, when guidance would be helpful, particularly 
in the first few weeks, there is little official action 
or concern manifested for the problems of these novice 
teachers. It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
teaching assistants conclude that their tasks are not 
important since the institution invests very little time 
and energy to supervise, help, and evaluate their efforts 
--as the department would do if the activity were in 
fact a matter of real consequence. Despite these cir- 
cumstances, it is significant that many assistants de- 
vote rather large amounts of attention and effort to 
their teaching activities and in other v;ays to demon- 
strate the acceptance of their responsdibility to their 
own undergraduate students. 



It must not be forgotten that two-thirds of the 
faculty members who provide guidance and help to the 
new teaching assistants also carry, according to their 
own reports, normal departmental administrative and 

,ng loads. With their strong dedication to schol- 
and research, faculty members tend to view "peda- 
gogy" as something of a second-class endeavor. Ir con- 
sequence, the supervisors of teaching assistants, unless 
they have independently established their positions as 
scholars, occasionally expressed doubt about their oppor- 
tunities for professional advancement. In general, this 
survey confirms the tradition that the status of a 
faculty member in the eyes of his colleagues depends 
almost wholly on his scholarly productiveness and very 
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little on activities related to the training of teach- 
ing assistants. These values may be levw true when 
the official stance of the department — most often 
personified in the chairman — involved forthright 
support for the teaching assistant training pro- 
gram. The inference seems clear that substantial 
strengthening of training programs will depend 
heavily on fairly high-level administrative deci- 
sions within the department . 

In this connection, distinct institutional 
differences were observed in the amount of atten- 
tion given to teaching assistant training. The fact 
that some campuses seem to be characterized by 
energetic efforts in several departments implies 
a stronger and more active interest in the teaching 
assistant problem at the supra-departmental level. 

It will be recalled that the first contact with 
each institution was at a high administrative level 
where the request was made that the investigator 
be referred to those "depai’'tmentB which are most 
active in teaching assistant training, and/or appear 
to have the most effective programs." References 
were nearly always made, but when an inquiry was 
addressed to the named departments, a not uncommon 
response was to the effect that their activities 
could not honestly be described as a training program 
but as an ad hoc arrangement to handle immediate 
staffing problems in undergraduate courses. The con- 
clusion seems warranted that significant changes in 
training progi*’ams are closely related to specific 
and vigorous central administrative action as well 
as at the department level . 

The recent literature dealing with the con- 
cerns of higher education carries several warning^' 
of an impending shortage of college teachers, e. g.. 
Cooper (12) and The Flight from Teaching (19). 

These estimates tend to be balanced by the more con- 
servative views of Berelson (5) and Cartter (10) 
who point out that the production of new Ph.D.'s is 
likely to meet all reasonable demands within the 
next few years. It is here suggested that the 
question may not be properly put since the issue has 
been based on changes in •*‘he proportions of Ph.D.'s 
who enter (or continue in) college teaching. It is 
quite probable that the greatest absolute increase 






in the ranks of college teachers is and will he 
among the teaching assistants. For instance, 

Cartter’s (10) data indicates there was an average 
yearly increase in the production of Ph.D.’s of 
about 1200, for the period 1961-65. Of these %5%, 
or 540, are estimated to have joined the ranks of 
college teachers. The same report contains infor- 
mation that permits an estimate of the average 
yearly increase in "junior instructional staff" — 
mostly pre-doctoral teaching assistants. This 
increase, in full-time equivalents, is 900--'all of 
whom by definition engage in college teaching. Here, 
then, is a rapidly expanding corps of de facto 
college teachers. The increase in the number of 
new doctoral graduates who enter college teaching 
may not be as important as the number of teaching 
assistants added to departments’ instructional 
staffs. It may be suggested that the training and 
supervision of assistants is functionally more 
significant with regard to undergraduate instruction 
in large universities than is the production of 
more Ph.D.’s. If thi« is indeed the case, a re- 
orientation of our ex forts appears to be indicated . 

Further inferences may be drawn regarding the 
question of whether ' training in college teaching 
is better given early or late in an individual’s 
graduate career. Our data show that two-thirds 
of the present teaching assistants began serving 
in this capacity in their first graduate year. 

Various plans, such as those reported by Dunkel, 

(16) and Middle-brook (28), take the most appro- 
priate time to be before the attainment of the 
doctoral degree, when the problems of assuming the 
role of a full-time faculty member are most salient. 
Furthermore, a persuasive argument such as that of 
Diekhoff (14) can be made that such training in 
instruction should be left to the first employing 
institution, and not assumed by the degree-granting 
university at all. However, since a sizeable pro- 
portion of undergraduate credit hours is gained 
in courses or sections taught by teaching assistants, 
it is clear that in the present real world, these 
options are net really open. If the quality of 
undergraduate instruction in universities is not to 
suffer, it would appear that more concerted measures 
must be taken to assist graduate students in their 
teaching activities. 



One area of instruction-related activity in 
which faculty members often profess a feeling of 
insecurity is the evaluation of student achieve- 
ment. A great deal of specific and useful infor- 
mation is available on the topic, but it is prob- 
ably not widely utilized by the subject-matter 
departments. If the point is accepted that the 
content and the form of classrooni testing have a 
strong irTiffuence in the direction of student’s 
study efforts* the importance of reliable and 
valid testing procedures becomes an extremely 
relevant aspect of teaching skill. Every large 
university has on its campus tests and measure- 
ment specialists possessing the technical know- 
ledge which could contribute to raising the quality 
of the teacher-made tests to measure student achive- 
ment . It would appear that inter-departmental 
workshops in testing could make efficient and 
effective contributions to the training of teach- 
ing assistants in respect to their evaluating respon- 
sibility as a college teacher. 

In conducting the investigation, time did not 
allow the systematic sampling of opinions from the 
teachiing assistants themselves about training in 
instruction. The views and procedures presented 
here are, then, those which may be considered 
"official." A broad-scale study by Clark ( 11 > suggest 
that a quite different picture of the functional 
aspects of training would have emerged from con- 
tacts with the recipients of the training. Clark 
reported the views of new faculty members who had, 
as graduates, served as teaching assistants in 
many of the same universities studied here. Briefly, 
they reported that their most helpful experience 
was actual classroom teaching with guidance . How- 
ever, over half of them asserted that such guidance 
was minimal, and over one-third that their work was 
seldom evaluated. As might be expected, they held 
that formal courses in higher education and in 
teaching methods were of little benefit. Findings 
such as this should cast some doubts as to the con- 
sistent effectiveness of the "individual supervision" 
of teaching assistants which is claimed by a large 
majority of the departments contacted in the 
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A note is in order about the manner in which 
teaching assistants are evaluated. The most 
familiar device involves one or two classroom visits 
to observe the teaching assistant’s behavior in con- 
ducting a class. In nearly all cases, such visits 
are arranged in advance , and it is to be expected 
that what is seen is a special performance which is 
more si ccessful in tapping the teaching assistant’s 
capacity (under stress) than sampling his usual 
level of activity. In addition, such procedures 
implicitly assume that virtually all the im.portant 
dimensions of the teaching assistant’s contribution 
are clearly evident in the way he deports himself 
before a class, ho respondent reported attempts 
to determine whether assistants could clearly 
state their personal objectives for the course, 
or whether undergraduates showed progress in 
attaining those objectives. 



Despite the preceding observ^ations , it would 
not be accurate to close this discussion without 
reporting a fairly consistent impression that in 
many departments , there is growing concern for the 
problems of training graduate students as teachers. 

In most cases, the logistical tasks of staffing 
and conducting multi-section courses have apparently 
been surmonted and the investigator was left with 
the feeling that many departments and institutions 
are ready to take the next constructive step--the 
better preparation of teaching assistants for 
their classroom roles. If nothing else, the interest 
in, and the cooperation extended to, the study offer 
abundant evidence on this point. 



IMPLICATIOI^S AMD RECOMMEMDATIOMS 



This section of the report will consist largely 
of a proposed model for training teaching assistants. 
In the main, it represents an integration of devices 
and mechanisms which are currently in use in one or 
more departments and which have promise of contribu- 
ting significantly to teaching performance. In addi- 
tion, a few recommendations will be made regarding 
possible means for the systematic evaluation of both 
teaching assistant performance and of the programs 
themselves. As far as we know the suggested train- 
ing procedures and/or evaluation measures are not 
currently in use. 
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A Model for a fraining Program 

A viable model for a training program should 
meet the following criteria: (a) Each teaching 

assistant v/ili receive only such instruction and 
guidance as is necessary and sufficient to enable 
him to plan and conduct an undergraduate class in 
his area of subject-matter competence; (b) A 
model should be sufficiently flexible to serve 
the basic needs of the various disciplines; (c) 

All aspects of a training program should be directly 
applicable to real instructional problems and the 
training time be kept to a minimum; (d) The most 
useful form for a training program is an evolution- 
ary one, in which systematic and continuing self- 
evaluation is a design feature; and (e) An effi- 
cient program will minimize increases in faculty 
time allotted to supervisory activities. 

It is clear that unambiguous and vigorous 
support for a training program must be given by 
individuals who occupy positions of power and in- 
fluence in the department and/or the institution. 
This appears to be a sine Qua non for the estab- 
lishment and continuation of the successful pro- 
grams that were observed in the present study. 

It could be, then, that the first step is con- 
vincing appropriate power figures of the desira- 
bility of the effort, and enlisting their active 
support . 

Some of this country's most productive but 
privately controlled institutions do not face the 
necessity of dealing with rapidly expanding under- 
graduate populations, and have little need of 
teaching assistants for on-campus instruction. 
However, a sizeable proportion of their doctoral 
graduates enter college teaching, many times with- 
out ever having faced the problems attendant upon 
preparing for and conducting an undergraduate 
course . 

It is suggested that every graduate student 
who contributes to the instruction of undergraduates 
should receive some amount of guidance and super- 
vision. However, the various subject-matter areas 
differ greatly in the proportion of their doctorai 
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graduates who enter college teaching careers. If 
an individual does not aspire to such a career, 
hut, as a graduate student, serves some minimal 
amount of time as a teaching assistant, he should 
nevertheless, he provided such guidance as to enable 
him to carry out his assigned duties adequately. 

On the other hand, a teaching assistant who plans 
a teaching career should receive more extensive 
training. More training in the case of the first 
individual is wasteful; less in the case of the 
second may he a dereliction of duty. 



A training program that is likely to prove 
most useful to a beginning teacher should start 
out with considerahle structure and direction, 

As; he gains in self-confidence and competence the 
training program should encourage the growth of 
his initiative, autonomy and responsibility. Further- 
more, it is desirable to establish a common set of 
dimensions along which the teaching assistant’s 
performance can he assessed throughout his training. 
If this is done, it should he possihle to obtain 
more accurate estimates of his improvement as a 
teacher and thus, indirectly, evaluate the contri- 
hutions of the training program. 



The "optimal” model that emerges from the 
survey is composed of three f unct ipnal stages 
labelled for convenience: apprent iceship , assis-r 

tantship, and instructor ship . Each stage should 
be defined in terms of the teaching assistant’s 
competence and responsibilities, rather than in 
terms of time periods, such as academic quarters, 
semesters or years. That is, as the individual 
shows himself ready to undertake more demanding^ 
teaching tasks, they should be available and wait' 
ing for him. 



The "apprentice” stage should be essentially 
a pre- service period, one that does not entail 
conducting a class on a regular basis . During 
this time, the individual familiarizes himself 
with the content j approach and structure of the 
course he will later teach. He may set up labora- 
tory equipment, and should actually conduct the 
experiments which undergraduates carry out in the 
course. He may help draw up reading lists, do 
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biibliograpliic researcli, and will regiilarly observe the 
teaching of one or lEore experienGed instriictors , by 
means of class attendance or videotapes, films or one- 
way viewing arrangements . These should be accompaniedi 
by brief conferences at which the instructor explains 
the rationale for his approach and methods. The ap- 
prentice will become familiar with the departmental and 
college regulations governing the conduct of under- 
graduate classes. He will help construGt score 
exams, and read and score papers and laboratory reports. 
He will have available a copy of a Handbook for New 
Instructors, which will provide inforffiation on the fa- 
cilities and resources available to him and relevant 
to the teaching task. He will plan and conduct a few 
(four or five) class sessions under observation of an 
experienced instructor, who will then make suggestions 
and criticisms of his performance. During this period, 
he will not have primary responsibility for a specific 
course, but will function as an assistant to an instruc- 
tor — an experienced teaching assistant or a faculty 
member — who does . He would , however , be making both 
direct and indirect contributions to the conduct of 
the class . 

In the second ( "teaching assistant” ) phase of the 
program, the individual will be given a general outline 
of the course and will be expected to conduct a class 
of his own, planning class sessions , choosing methods 
ion. 



He will have available to him on a regular basis , the 
advice and guidance of an experienced teaching assis- 
tant--an ’’instructor" as the term is used here . During 
this time also , h-^ will participate in a workshop on 
classroom testing , focusing his attention on the de- 
velopment and analysis of the tests he uses in his 
class , and on the problems of incorporating these in- 
struments into his overall teaching plan . There should 
also be available to those for whom it is appropriate , 
training in group dynamics and in programed instruction 
(as a model more than as a technique ) . This stage 
should be marked by consistent supervision- -and with 
special emphasis toward remedial measures . An evalua- 
tion scheme would be especially valuable at this point . 



It is recommended that only teaching assistants 
with an expressed interest in college teaching should 
advance to the third ( "instructor" ) phase of the pro - 
gram. At this level , the individual should be capable 
of structuring the content of an entire course , choosing 
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appropriate texts and readings, drawing up syllabi, 
and conducting classes. In addition, however, he may 
assume a guiding and/or supervisory role relative to 
trainees in the apprenticeship or assistant ship stages 
In order that he may carry out these duties, hie 
teaching load should be reduced and his guidance 
functions within the training program be considered 
part of his work assignment in the program. The "in- 
structor" should be better able to relate to the ap- 
prentices, having recently dealt with the same prob- 



lems, and he should also be much more readily acces- 
sible than faculty supervisors. Overall direction 
of the program will, however, require faculty leader- 
ship, but most of the day-to-day details would be 
handled by "instructors." 



It should be recognized that the guidance ac- 
tivities of the "instructor" are part of his training 
as a prospective college teacher. In helping the 
beginner and explaining his reasons for adopting 
certain strategems, the "instructor" is compelled 
to examine his own ideas and convictions and to de- 
velop a coherent conceptual framework for his advice 
actions . 



Lastly, in this phase the "instructor" should 
participate to a limited extent, in departmental 
affairs 3 such as service on faculty committees, 
attendance at some faculty meetings, participation 
in curriculum review, and pre-planning of courses. 
The aim here is to introduce serious young teachers 
to the full range of extra-classroom and administra- 
tive aspects of the college teacher role. 



Evaluation of Teaching Assistants and Training Programs 



Improvement is needed in the current procedures 
used to evaluate teaching assistant performance and 
program effectiveness. The remainder of this section 
embodies some proposals which would be useful in 
lis 
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Many attempts have been made to define and 
assess "good teaching" — so far without notablt; 
success. It may be possible to avoid the impasse 
to vjhich this line of thinking leads, however, by 
framing the question somewhat differently and 
focussing on effective teaching. It is suggested 
that the proper criterion of effective teaching 
is student performance, and that the proper measure 
is a qualitative, and where feasible, a quantitative 
comparison between this performance and the teacher's 
objectives--^ whatever f orm the latter are defined 
and stated . An appropriate measure of teaching 
effectiveness , then, is the degree to which the 
students achieve the objectives which the teacher 
has set for the course. 

This suggestion implies that teaching effective- 
ness cannot be measured at a single point in time, 
such as by occasional observations of classroom 
behavior. There are at least four critical points 
at which performance can be assessed; 

1. It is apparent that effectiveness can only 
be measured if instructional goals are known. 
Therefore, the first information needed is a 
statement of the teaching assistant's objec- 
tives. The supervisor can rhen judge them for 
appropriatene ss (i.e., scope and sophistication) 
and feasibility (i.e., reasonableness in terms 
of the capacities of -the student population 
making up the class). In the apprentice stage, 
these judgments will be made of the teaching 
assistant's objectives for a single class 
session? in the teaching assistant stage, they 
can be applied to objectives for a sequence 

of class meetings dealing with a broad topic 
within the course; and in the instructor stage, 
the objectives in question will be those for 
an entire course. 

2. The second point at Tjhich evaluation data 
can be collected is the teaching assistant's 
statement of how he intends to measure or 
identify the attainment of his objectives. 

These statements can be judged by the super- 
visor in terms of appropriateness, adequacy 

of ccverage, and the discriminating power of 
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the aBsistant's proposed measuring deviees 
and procedures. 

3. The third point at which teaching effec- 
tiveness can be assessed is the degree to 
which student pei^formance approaches the stated 
objectives. Here the supervisor can make 
qualitative, and, where reasonable, quanti- 
tative comparisons. The results of these corn- 
par is oms will be forwarded to the teaching 
assistant to serve as a basis for future 
improvement . 

4. The fourth point at which evaluation can 
be carried out is in determining the degree 
to which the teaching assistant adjusts his 
objectives, teaching methods, or testing 
devices in the light of the feedback generated 
in the preceding step. New teachers will not, 
of course, achieve most of their objectives, 
but any serious teacher can be expected to 
adapt his procedures in ways that will bring 
student performance more in line with his 
objectives, (or vice versa). 



applying an evaluation scheme somewhat like 
the above, it should be possible to trace the growth 
in the teaching assistant's effectiveness as a teacher 
When a teaching assistant can state instructional 
goals which will be accepted by his super\ isor as 
proper and attainable, can devise testing procedures 
which will indicate when the goals have been achieved, 
and can then demonstrate (either objectively or in 
the judgment of an expert) that his students have 
indeed achieved them, it is reasonable to identify 
him as an effective teacher. It is assumed that a 
reliable and valid measure of teaching effectiveness 
wi"'! show predic table changes at each of the four 
points outlined above — changes which can be associated 
with greater experience and training, and that experi- 
enced teachers will, on the average, score higher on 
these dimenions than will beginning assistants. 
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It is proposed that the evaluation of the 
training program, per se, should follow a roughly 
analogous course-~that is, a clear statement of 
the functional goals of each device or procedure 
and a comparison between this statement and the 
achievement of those goals. A few of the specific 
evaluation devices that may prove useful are: 



1. Comparison between the goals of each 
phase of training with the attainment of 
those goals (as indicated above). 



2. An evaluation of the teaching effective- 
ness of Ph.D. graduates before the introducr; 
tion of the training program, will provide 
a partial baseline against which to iudge 
changes . 



3. The four basic evaluation points can be 
used to identify changes in the mean level of 
teaching effectiveness of participants and 
non-participants in the program. 



4 . Records can be kept of any changes which 
occur in the proportion of graduating Ph.D.’s 
who enter college teaching, and of available 
indices of career success. 



entity 
and s 
vance 



preceding model is conGeived as an evolving 
the feedback which will result from regular 
ic evaluation will assure that its rele- 
flexibility is preserved. 



SUMMARY AND R7^C0MMENDATI0NS 



The published literature presents little precise 
information on the methods currently being used to 
attract and to prepare young scholars for the college 
teaching career. A large majority of graduate students 
do serve as teaching assistants at some period during 
their graduate education, but there has been little 
detailed information on the extent and nature of the 
pedagogical training they receive. For these two 
reasons, it was decided that the proper focus for a 
study of college teacher training was the teaching 
assistantship in our major universities. The issues 
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become especially important in the light of recent 
statements about the number and the quality of the 
college teachers being produced. 

This investigation was designed to provide 
(a) a report of recruitment activities in a number 
of prominent institutions, (b) a factual summary 
of the administrative, formal, and substantive 
features which are characteristic of the more active 
training programs in some 40 - SO of our univer- 
sities, and (c) a description of a general model 
for a training program which might emerge from an 
integration of the most progressive aspects of the 
programs studied. 

Letters were sent to administrative officers 
of 50 large universities, requesting identification 
of the "three or four most active (teaching assis- 
tant) training programs" in the institution. On 
the basis of the replies to these letters, question- 
naires were sent to 193 departments and administra- 
tive officers in 44 institutions. From this and 
other information, 20 universities were selected for 
on-site visits and structured interviews were con- 
ducted with 105 departmjent chairmen, teaching assis- 
tant supervisors , and faculty members involved in 
training. In all, data were collected from 71 humani- 
ties, 14 social science, and 51 natural science 
departments, plus 10 professional schools and 26 
administrative officers above the department level, 
representing a total of 42 institutions. 

Information on recruitment programs was obtained 
during the 20 oh-site visits. Only four of the insti- 
tutions report continuing, systematic, efforts toward 
identifying potential college teachers at the high 
school and undergraduate college levels and encourag- 
ing their interest in such a career by means of per- 
sonal contacts, attendance at conferences on college 
teaching, and acceleration of their academic prepar- 
tion. The remaining universities tend to rely on 
informal, decentralized activities. 

Information about training programs, obtained 
from mail questionnaires and from on-site visits, was 
codified and tabulated under five general headings: 

(a) administrative factors, (b) the population re- 
ceiving training, (c) formal characteristics, (d) sub- 
stantive features , and (e) evaluation of training 
program and of teaching assistant performance. 
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It was found that nearly all training programs 
are department-based and virtually all relevant activity 
is controlled by, and confined tc, department per- 
sonnel. Two administrative factors appear to be 
crucial to the establishment and continuance of train- 
ing programs: (a) The active involvement of senior 

members of the faculty who command the professional 
respect of their colleagues and who stand in posi- 
tions of influence. (b) The commitment of individual 
faculty members who have the interest and capacity to 
serve as effective administrators of the training 
program. Sometimes these two roles are combined 

in the same individual (most often the chairman) but 
in large departments, they tend to be 



In about one -third of the departments there seems 
to be no overall supervision of teaching assistant 
training- -each faculty member provides such super- 
vision and guidance as he sees fit for the assistants 
work in his course. Interestingly enough, de- 
the publicity given in recent years to the 
need for more college teachers, it was the opinion 
of our respondents that the proportion of their Ph.B. 
graduates going into college teaching has not changed 
significantly . 



dcaliy, teaching assistants begin their 
instructional duties in their first graduate year, 
but without much formal consideration of their teach- 
ing potential or competence. In almost half the 
departments, the average teaching assistant will 
teach for three or more years. This tends to occur 
more frequently in humanities departments than in the 
social or natural sciences, wf^iere the average is 
closer to one and one-half years. 



Two factors were fairly often noted by respon- 
dents as acting to inhibit the development of train- 
ing programs. The first was the lack of a broad-based 
faculty interest in the training-supervision role; 
the second, the shortage of available staff time for 
carrying out the demanding tasks of developing com- 
petent teachers from the graduate student body. 



Considerable variation exists in the scope of 
activities associated with a given program, ranging 
from a brief orientation meeting and a few "brown- 
bag” discussions to formal course offerings, regular 
individual meetings between teaching assistant and 
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supervisor, and several class visits by the super- 
visor, while others boast a clearly defined three- 
level hierarchy with a faculty member- in- charge , a 
cadre of experienced teaching assistants who serve 
as group leaders, and relatively large numbers of 
comparatively inexperiericed "apprentices." As might 
be expected, the more formal features are usually 
associated with the large departments. 

The model pattern of training activities con- 
sists of brief introductory meetings of all new 
teaching assistants, followed by individual super- 
vision by faculty members and weekly meetings 
(largely administrative in nature) of all course 
instructors. "Individual supervision" more often 
takes the form of fortuitous conversations than of 
regularly scheduled meetings. One or more visits 
by the supervisor to the assistant’s class is re- 
ported in approximately 40% of the cases. 

With respect to the autonomy and responsibility 
of teaching assistants, it was reported that they 
participate to some degree in the choice of text and 
of course content in about 75% of the cases. Prac- 
tically all teaching assistants in a multi-section 
course, work from a common syllabus or outline and 
about half of these are highly structured with regard 
to sequence of topics, time allotted to each, and 
mode of presentation. Under these conditions, there 
is an obvious constraint in the range of decisions 
open to the individual assistant. In most cases, 
assistants play some part in constructing examina- 
tions and in almost one-half, they assign the final 
grade of the student--of ten subject, however, to 
review by the faculty supervisor. 

In nearly all programs it is reported that as 
teaching assistants gain in experience, they are 
grantejd increased freedom and autonomy, but only a 
relatively few programs officially recognize this 
change by such devices as systematically reducing the 
prescriptive character of syllabi, or increasing the 
participation of the teaching, assistant in curricular 
decisions. In approximately two-thirds of the depart- 
ments, increased experience also brings with it 
increases in 
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Two procedures seem to be gaining in popularity: 
pre-service training and orientation sessions (from 
four hours to two vjeeks in length) and the use of expe- 
rienced teaching assistants in guidance and supervisory 
roles under the overall direction of a faculty member. 

On the other hand, very few departments make use of 
formal courses or seminars on college teaching. 

As might be expected, the instructional skill 
and knowiedge given most attention in training pro- 
grams are those seen as most directly relevant to 
the teaching assistant's day-to-day duties. Emphasis 
is given to information about specific teaching strat- 
egies which appear well adapted to certain topics, 
drawing up coarse outlines, syllabi and reading lists, 
and at least an occasional brush with the problems of 
evaluating student achievement, the emphasis and com- 
pleteness of the fairly technical procedures of test 
construction and analysis vary from asking teaching 
assistants to submit occasional test items co be used 
in course examinations to detailed consideration of 
the characteristics of effective test items of various 
kinds, and the objective analysis of test results. 

In general, the former end of the continuum is asso- 
ciated with individual supervision situations, while 
the more formal skills are usually acquired in regular 
courses or workshops. 

The evaluation of training programs and teaching 
assistant performance is usually based on global, impres 
sionistic, opinions of faculty mjembers. There appear to 
be few systematic attempts to develop more objective 
criteria for such evaluation. When respondents were 
asked to specify areas in need of improvement, the 
most common response was a call for more attention to, 
and interest in, teaching by both graduate students and 
faculty . 

It was concluded that, in most departments, teach- 
ing assist ant ships are seen primarily as a means of pro- 
viding undergraduate instruction and financial support 
for graduate students, rather than the explicit train- 
ing of prospective college teachers. Most departments 
seem not to see the latter task as a major responsi- 
bility. This condition is reflected in the tendency 
for other forms of scholarly and/or researGh activity 
to be preferred by both graduate students and faculty. 
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It was often noted that the most pr*ogressive 
training programs exist where the department chair- 
man is centrally involved. The same relationship 
probably obtains at the university level, to judge 
from the fact that there are distinct institutional 
differences in the amount of attention given to 
teaching assistant training. It is likely that a 
real strengthening of teaching assistant training 
is heavily dependent on vigorous support at higher 
administrative levels both within and above the 
department . 



With respect to the "teacher shortage", it is 
suggested that the increase in tne number of new 
Ph.D. graduates who enter college teaching may not 
be as important as the quality of the training 
that is afforded teaching assistants, since their 
numbers are increasing at a faster rate than any 
other group of potential or actual college teachers 
The interest shown in this study at almost all 
universities indicates that many departments and 
institutions are giving the problem serious atten- 
tion and are ready to take constructive action. 



A "Model" of a training program is proposed 
which consists largely of an integration of the 
most effective and progressive features of current 
programs. The "optimal" program of training would 
have three functionally defined stages. The 
activities of the graduate student in the first 
stage would consist of observing and assisting in 
a class taught by an experienced instructor or 
serving as a laboratory assistant under the super- 
vision of the course instructor. In the second 
stage, the assistant will conduct a section of an 
introductory course, with diagnostic and advisory 
help provided by a "master" teaching assistant or 
a faculty member. He will also receive instruction 
in the strategies and techniques of classroGm 
teaching. The third stage ("master") assistants 
are those who seriously consider college teaching 
as a career and have evidenced the requisite capac- 
ities, ^ will serve as mentors and guides for assis- 
tants in the first two Stages, while further devel- 
oping their own teaching style and philosophy of 
higher education. 
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It is further recommended that attempts he 
made to achieve more reliahle and valid evaluations 
of teaching assistant performance. A plan is pro- 
posed whereby "effective” teaching may be defined 
and assessed. The basic scheme calls for clear 
statements of course objectives by the teaching 
assistant and of the procedures to be employed to 
identify or measure these goals. The supervisor 
would compare these statements with the class 
achievement toward those objectives. Judgments 
involving these evaluation features may be made 
at several points in the training program for 
each teaching assistant. A similar suggestion is 
made regarding the evaluation of the program it- 
self — clear statement of the functional goals of 
each procedure followed by comparison between these 
statements and the perceived achievement of the 
goals. 
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APPENDIX A 



Dear Dr. 



Oui Center has been asked by the Joint Committee on College 
Teaching of the Association for Higher Education to make a study of 
the methods used by major universities for selecting and training the 
graduate student teaching assistants who then conduct recitation, dis- 
cussion or laboratory sections of undergraduate courses. The matter 
is important because these are the irsdi viduols who go on to become 
our new col lege teachers . The rea l question is: What kinds of tra i n- 
ing are our future col lege teachers (as teachers) getting? AAost of 
the graduate universities are ful ly aware of the importance of this 
problem but someone needs to take the initiative to bring together 
information about the distinctive features of the training programs at 
the individual institutions so that all may benefit from our pooled 
know ledge . 

The focus of the study will be the approximately 50 universities 
which now graduate 90 percent of the Ph.D. 's who subsequently en- 
ter college teaching. Because University is among 

these importatit contributors to our nation's teacKing force, we ask 
your cooperation in supplying us with the information which wil I 
enable us to locus our inquiry most efficiently . 

We would very much appreciate your giving us the name of the 
Dean or other person who can provide us with the deiails of the steps 

taken by _ to select and train new instructors, 

especia lly teaching assistants . If, in your judgment, our inquiry 
might better be made to separate departments, would you simply indi- 
cate the three or four that have been most aclive with respect to such 
training. I am sure you will agree that our final report must contain 
more rhan general descriptions of carnpus-wide programs . All informa- 
tion received will be used to describe general trends; cooperating 
institutions and departments will not be identified individual ly . 






lERJC 



In {-he course of the investigation, we hope to visit the 
campus during tlie coming spring in order to gain some f irst-han3 
knowledge of your activities. In order to make that visit maximally 
productive, however, we are attempting to collect as much informa- 
tion as possible by mail o When our investigation is complete, hope- 
fully within the next six months, we plan to make the complete 
results available to each of the 40-50 graduate universities that are 
being asked to participate . 



Sincerely, 



Frank lv\ . Koen 
Research Associate 



iFMK/er 



AFPENDIX B 



TIV3 Center for Research on Learning and Teaching 

1315 Hi! I Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 



This is an i nquiry concerning programs for the training of grad- 
uate student Teaching Assistants -—a cooperative survey between the 
University of Michigan and a special Joint Committee on the Associ- 
ation of Higher Education and se veroi of the learned societies and 
supported by o grant frcm the U . S . Office of Education. All infor- 
mation will be used withc>ut identification of the specific institution 
or department . 

% 

Rather than attempting a complete questionnaire survey, we 
are trying to identify a representati ve sample of particularly success- 
ful training programs . V/e wil l then try to visit as many of these 
departments as possible to gain more detailed information. 

Name of responding institution 

Name and title of person responding 

Name of rssporiding department 



The following quantitative information will help us to understand 
your descriptive statements and will provide a common base for report- 
ing inter-institutional data: 

1 . What is the number of Teaching Assistants presently employed by th< 
department? 

2. What is the approximate number of Ph.D.'s granted by the deport- 
ment during the past 5 years? 








3. What is your estimate. the percentage of these PhJD ,'s who went 

directly into college teaching? % 

4. Has this percentage changed significantly during this 5 -year period? 

If so, in what way? 

5 . How long has the present training program for leaching Assistants, or 
one of the same geriero I type, been in operation? 



Descriptive Information about the Program — In this section, please 
include those features of training which are more or less standard for 
all teaching assistants in the department. 



1 . 



Please indicate which of the elements I isted below are included in 

your program . 

a. Formal courses (please give the names of the courses, and the 
nutriber of credit hours) . 

S. Meetings of informal seminars or groups (indicate the frequency 
of meetings, and the approximate total number.) 

c. Planned observation of skil led teachers, other than in regular 
graduate course work (Please give amount.) 

d . Serving as assistant to an experienced instructor setting up 
lab equipment, reading exams, etc. (For how long?) 

e . Teaching under supervision (How is supervision and guidance 
provided and by whom?) 

f . Any other kind of iraining and supervision which is a regular 
port of the program . 



2 . 



For example, formal course 
by. . .etc. 






3 . We are interested in the content of the instruction received by the 
leaching Assistant in the training (content reldted to training for 
teaching as distinct from content of a subject matter area) . Please 
indicate whether instruction is gi ven in any of the fol lowing topics . 

a. Planning the individual class session and/or course ~ choice 
and sequence of topics to be presented, etc . (Please indicate 
the form Of instruction: Formal course, informal meetings, 
seminar, etc.) 

b. leaching procedures, classroom testing, etc. (In what form is 

i nstruction g i ve n ? ) 

c . Psychology of learning and motivation (form of instruction?) 

d . Other tqpics on which instruction is provided 

4. What form(s) does the evaluation of teaching assistants' performance 



5. 



ing program itself? 



6. Do others (than Ph.D . candiddtes) receive training for college 
teaching via afl or part of the program? For example, M . A . 
candidates, part-time instructors, etc . If so, what is the extent 
of their participation? 



7. 



gram as it is presently conducted? 



8. Where would you like to see improvements madd? 



HOIE: If the above questions miss signif icant aspects of your training 
prcgram — form, content, obiectives, innovations — please use the space 
below and/or on the back for whatever additional comments you consider 
desirable . 



Please return one copy of this form to; Dr , Frank M. Keen, Research 
Associate (at the above address/ and retain the ether for your files. 
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APFEM0IX C 



A Total liist of Univ.’ersity limits Contacted 



Boston liniversity 
Departments 
Biolocjy 
Ciiemistry 
English 
Philosophy 

Brown University 
Departments 
English 
Geological 
Physics 

, Political Science 

Catholic liniversity of America 
Departments 

Chemistry 
sics 

Clark University 
Departments 

History, Government, International 

Mathematics 

Psychology 



Columhia University 
Departments 

Chemistry 
English and 
History 



Comparative Literature 



Cornell University 
Departments 

Chemistry 

English 



Section of Genetics, Development and Physiology 



Duke Univeristy 
Department 
English 

Emory University 
Department 
English 






Florida State University 
luepartments 

Chemistry 

English 

Modern Languages 

FOrdham Oniyersity 
0ef>artments 

Chemistry 
Hi story 

Sociology and Anthropoiogy 

Harvard tlniversity 

History Department 

Indiana University 
Departments 
English 

French and Italian 
German 

Spanish and Portuguese 

Iowa State University 
Departments 

Chemistry 

Zoology 

College of Home Economics 

New York University 
Departments 

Chemistry 

English 

Northwestern University 

Biological Sciences Department 



State University 
Departroents 
English 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 



Oregon State University 
Departments 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Zoology 




Pennsylvania State liniveFsity 
Departments 

Cliemistry 

English 

History 

Psychology 

Speech 

Princeton University 
Departments 
English 
Chemistry 
History 

iRomance Languages 

Saint Louis University 

Mathematics Department 

Stanford University 
Departments 

Electrical Engineering 
English 

French and Italian 
Mathematical 

Modern European Langiiages (data from German only) 

Tt lane Uni vers i t y 
Departments 

Chemistry 

English 

History 

Mathematics 

Spanish 

University of California 
Departments 

Chemistry 

Comparati ve Li terature 

English 

French 

German 

Physics 

Zoology 

University of Chicago 
Departments 

Education 

History 
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University of Cincinnati 
Departments 

Chemistry 

German 

School of Design, Architecture and Art 
School of Musia 

University of Florida 
Departments 

Accounting 

Engineering 

Economics, School of Business Administration 
College' of Education 

University of Illinois 
Departments 

Engineering 

English 

French 

History 

Physics 

Psychology 

Pile tor ic 



University of Iowa 
Departments 
English 
Geology 
German 

School of Music 



University of Kentucky 
Departments 
History 
Mathematics 



University of Maryland 
Departments 
Chemistry 
English 
History 
Mathematics 
Psychology 
Zoology 
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University of Michigan 
Departments 
Astronomy 
Botany 
Chemistry 
English 
German 
History 
History of Art 
Mathematics 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Political Science 
Psychology 
Romance Languages 

University of Minnesota 
Departments 
Chemistry 
English 
Mathematics 
Psychology 

University of Missouri 
Departments 
English 
Geology 
History 

Romance Languages 
Zoology 

College of Arts and Sciences 

University of Oregon 
Departments 
English 
Journalism 
Psychology 
Sociology 

School of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

University of Pennsylvania 
Departments 
Biology 
English 

College of Germanics 
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University of Texas 
Departments 
English 
Government 
History 

Romance Languages 

University of Virginia 

University of Washington 
Departments 
English 

Germanic Languages and Literature 

Mathematics 

Romance Languages 

University of Wisconsin 
Departments 

Chemistry 

English 

German 

Spanish 



Vanderbilt University 
Departments 

Chemistry 

English 

Washington University 
History Department 



Yale University 
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APPENDIX D 



Characteristics of Training Programs and Number of 
Departments or Schools Reporting Each Characteristic 



I. Administrative Characteristics of 
A. Quantitative Aspects 

1. Number of graduate students 

a. less than 25 

b. 25 - 74 

c. 7$ - 124 

d. 125 or more 



2. Number of teaching assistants 

a. less than 25 

b. 25 - 74 

c. 75 - 124 

d. 125 or more 



the Program 



1 

7 

7 

13 



28 



44 

61 

23 

4 



Es 


:imate of number of Ph.D. ’s granted 1960 


132 
<= 1965 


a. 


less than 25 


Pk 1 


K 


25 - 49 


25 

P 


c. 


50 T 74 


d. 


75 - 100 


O 


e. 


100 or more 


14 



4. Estimated: proportion of Ph.D. »s entering college 
teaching 

a. less than 20% 

b. 20 - 39% 

c. 40 - 59% 



d. 60 - 79 

e. SO » 



% 



/o 



7 

12 

6 

20 

79 



124 



5. Direction of change (if any) in proportion ci Ph.D.’s 
entering college teaching: 1960 1965 

a . same 



b. up 

c. down 



97 
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6 . Number of years present program has been in 
operation 

a. less th»?in 2 years 

b. 2-4 years 

c. 5 - 9 years 

d. 10 years or more 



3 

25 

31 

51 

110 



f . Number of levels of teaching vi&sistant stipends 

a . one -j, ^ 

b. 2 level q 

c. 3 or more 4 

d. varies on individual basis n 

~7 



B. Locus of Control of Training Activities 



1 . Department 

2 . University committee 

3. Graduate dean^s office 




€. Supervision of Program 

1 . Department chairman 

2 . Supervisor of teaching assistants* 

3. Course instructor 

4. Experienced teaching assistant 

5. Extra-departmental supervision 



21 

22 

12 

9 

1 

€5 



D, Released Time for Faculty Member for Supervisorv 
Activities ^ 



yes 

no 



28 

118 

146 



E. Significant Factors in Establishing Program 

1. Historical development X 4 

2 . Chairman 5 

3. Teaching assistant supervisor g 

4. Need for additional teachers n 

“36 
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F. Factors \\/hicla Facilitata Program Growth and Development 



1. Dedication of some individuals 14 

2. General faculty interest 6 

3 . Results ]_ 

4. Economical benefit 3 

5. Reduced teacher load 4 

6. Administrative interest 7 



35 



Factors Which Inhibit Program Growth and Development 

1 . Administrative resistance 

2 . Research assistantships, other fellowships 

3. Lack of faculty interest 

4. Lack of released time 

5. Lack of student time 

6 . Staff shortage 

7. Teaching assistant shortage 



1 

5 

21 

7 

3 



49 



II, Population Receiving Training 

A. Individuals Other Than Ph.D, Candidates for Whom 
Training is Available and/or Required 

1, M.A. candidates 60 

2, All graduate students 32 

§2 

3, New faculty if teaching beginning courses 16 



B. Criteria for Selection of Teaching Assistants 



1 . Academic record 25 

2. Personal character 7 

3. Previous teaching experience 12 

4. No selection 6 

5 . Maturity 2 

6 . Recommendations 20 

7. Review of application $ 



77 
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. Formal Characteristics of Program 
A. Characteristics of Classroom Teaching 

1. Teaching required as part of graduate training 



yes 

no 



31 

115 



2. Average duration of teaching experience 

a. 1 year 

b. 2 years 

c. 3 years or more 



9 

22 

25 



56 



3. Average number of student contact hours per 

a. 3 or less 

b. 4-6 hours 

c. 7 - 9 hours 

d. 10 hours or more 



week 

7 

21 



47 



4. Form of faculty supervision of teaching 

a. 1 or more class visits 

b. informal talks 

c. regular meetings 

d. unstructured 



43 

9 

31 

40 



5, Academic credit given for teaching 



123 

9 



B* Teaching Assistant Autonomy and Responsibility 



1. Individual who constructs tests in course 

a. supervisor 

b. teaching assistant 

c. joint effort 



12 

16 

28 



56 



2. Individual who chooses course content 

a, supervisor 

b, teaching assistant 

c, joint effort 



30 

19 

15 



64 



3. Individual who assigns final grade 

a. supervisor 

b. teaching assistant 

c. joint decision 



11 

26 

21 
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4. Cliaracteristics of syllabus or outline 

a. detailed 

b. general 

c. week by week 



27 

29 

4 

60 



€, Amount of Pre -service Training for Teaching Assistant 




1. Brief administrative session only 88 

2. 1 - 3 hours 27 

3. 1 - 5 days 12 

4. 1 - 2 weeks -« , 4 ^ 15 

5. entire summer preparation ' 4 




D , Pormal Seminar or Course 

1. Number of meetings per semester 
a* 10 or less 

b. 11 - 20 

c. 21 - 30 

d. more than 30 



2. Academic credit given 

a. amount unspecified 

b. 1 hour 

c . 2 hours 

d. 3 hours or more 



3. Temporal relation to teaching activities 

a. concurrent 

b. preceding 

c. either concurrent or preceding 



E. Informal Group Meetings 

1, Number of meetings per semester 

a. 5 or less 

b. 6 - 10 

c. 11 - 15 

d. more than 15 
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2. Nuinber of SGiiiesbers during v/hich group me©t:ings 
are held ^ 

a. i semester or less 

b. 2 semesters 

c. more thari two semesters 



8 

6 



95 



Assistant of Skilled 



5 

44 



F, Planned ObservatiGn by Teaching 
Teacher 

1. Before teaching 

2. Concurrent with teaching 

3. Occasional 



6. Service as Assistant to Regular Faculty Instructor 

1. Less than 1 semester 

2. 1 semester 

3. 1 aeademic year 

4. More than 1 year 



Ht, Sequence of Elements of Training Program 

1. Sequence reported but uns|%!ified 

2, Observation, assisting in cdurse before 

teaching 

3> Observationy assisting concurrent with 
teaching 

4. Teaching basic, then intermediate course 

5. Given detailed then general outline 

6. Depends on individual teaching assistant's 

progress 



12 

7 

6 



7 

24 



7 

1 



63 



IV, Substantive Features of Training Program 

A^ Organized Presentation of Philosophy, History, 
and Problems of Higher Learning 

B. Presentation of Objectives and Philosophy of 
Course 



13 

29 
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C; Initrodiictioii to th 
of College Fdculty 
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1. Attendance at department and factiity 

meetings, conventions 

2. Counseling of undergradiifates 

3. Gnest ijectnres 

4. Participation on Faculty Committee and/or 

in revievj of curriculiim 



P. Presentation of Psychology of Learning, 
Thinking and Motivation 



6 

6 

4 



E, Practice in Defining Instructional 
Developing Syllabi, Reading Lists, etc 



0 5 



F. Presentation of Specific, Concrete Instructional 



70 



93 



G. f raining in Evalpating Student Achievement 

1. General introduction 

2. Criteria for choice of evaiuation fcrT<s 

3. Developing items 

4. AnalyMng results 

5. Use for instruction 

6. Theory and praetice of grading 



34 

9 

1 

2 
X 

9 



H. “Refresher" Training in Subject Matter of 
Undergraduate Course 



30 



V. Evaluation of Program and 
Performance 



A, Mechanisms and Procedures for Evaluating the Program 



1. 


Opinion of teaching assistants 


29 


2» 


Opinion of faculty 


27 


3. 


Student evaluation of course 


20 


4. 


Post Ph.D. follow”Up 


5 


5. 


No systematic evaluation 


24 


6. 


Student performance 


17 


7. 


Teaching assistant performance 


29 
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B, Mechanisms and Procediires for Evaluating Teaching 
As s i sthnt Performance 



1. Opinion of superior 

2. Student evaluation 

3. Graduate course work and/or research 

4, Personality of teaching assistant 

5, Class visits 

6, Assignments 

7. Student performance 

8, No systematic evaluation 
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VI. Opinions Regarding Strong and Weak Points of Current 
Programs 

A. Strong Points 



1. Meets instructional needs 13 

2. Contribution to teaching assistant's 

effectiveness 27 

3. High quality of teaching assignments 7 

4. Coordination of course 25 

5. Master teaching assistants 4 

6. Skill of supervision is 

7. Personal contacts between teaching 

assistants and supervisor 25 

8. Teaching assistant - student relationship 2 

9. Good syllabi 3 

10. Teaching assistant freedom and autonomy 7 

11. Contribution to students learning 9 

12. Regular graduate meeting and/or discussion 

session ig 



152 



B. Areas in Need of Improvement 

1. More supervision or more supervisors 

2. More teaching assistant interest in 

teaching 

3. Higher stipends for teaching assistants 

4. Reduced teaching assistant loads 

5. Released time for supervision 

6. Pre-service training 

7. General upgrading 



14 

19 

12 

9 

13 

10 

4 
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8. Higher quality and/or more teaching 
9* Increased status of teaching assistant 

10. Better course outlines, syllahi 

11. More faculty interest 



11 

4 



programs 

14. More personal contacts hetween staff and 

teaching assistant 

15. More formal instruction 

16. feaching assistant and program evaluation 



9 

6 

1 

55 

1 
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